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By JOHN T. ROWLAND 


ing. Having voyaged together along the greater 
part of the American coast between Hudson’s 
Bay and the Bahama Isles, we have gotten past that 
stage of development in which the tyro delights in 
making a passage, and instead of ramming out for Nova 
Scotia or the Carolina shore, as we used to do in younger 
and more venturesome days, we find more interest now 
in a detailed study of some interesting bit of coast. 
Perhaps I err in calling this unorthodox; it may 
simply be a new departure for us. If so, I’m glad we 
discovered it before we grew too old. The deep-water 
sailormen have a perfectly legitimate field, but I would 
not exchange the experiences which I am about to 
narrate for any number of miles of North Atlantic 
Ocean. And the more I think of it the more it seems to 
me that the real interest of a sea voyage comes when you 
draw in on the land. The first glimpse of an unfamiliar 
coastline, and then the finding of your way into some 
quaint and interesting little foreign port — those are the 
true thrills, and all that is accomplished by long days 
and nights at sea is to make you appreciate the new- 
found land more keenly. I would still go on an Arctic 
expedition if someone were to ask me, but, failing that, 
I can get a heap of fun and interest out of the detailed 
exploration of something nearer home. And this, as the 
skipper of YACHTING will tell you, is quite an admission. 
This cruise started at Stamford, on Long Island 
Sound, and ended well down on the coast of Maine. 
Since, except for a longish hop around Cape Cod, it 
involved almost a foot-by-foot study of hundreds of 
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miles of shore, I shall obviously be unable to chronicle its 
entire length. Moreover, I am not writing a coast pilot; 
that has been done quite well by Uncle Sam. But there 
are certain fragments which I shall select at random 
because of their (to me) outstanding interest and charm. 

It was a glorious day of early summer when we shoved 
off. Or perhaps I should say late spring. The sun shone 
bright and warm but a gentle breeze brought in a sus- 
picion of chill from the east. The sky had that luminous 
clarity which one associates with the first day of a 
northeaster, and the old Sound smelled like real salt 
water. We were heading out for Eaton’s Point, on the 
Long Island shore, when midway of the Sound a dark 
patch appeared. I had seen the same thing years before, 
when I used to cruise thereabouts in the winter time on 
my old sloop. It seemed incredible, and yet there was no 
doubting one’s eyes: despite all the encroachments of 
civilization the place was alive with ducks! 

Within a few hundred yards Shorty cut his motor and 
let the Sark drift. A few cagey old drakes on the out- 
skirts of the flock had been looking at us askance. As we 
approached they stood up on their hind legs and 
quacked vociferously, beating their wings upon the 
water. They seemed to be scolding us and trying to drive 
us away. Fifty or a hundred indulged in this sport all 
at once, and the effect was ludicrous and rather touching. 

“‘Shucks, Shorty,’ I said, “let’s not disturb them.” 

Shorty chuckled and touched his motor in reverse. 
The Sark lay still; then swung ’round to present her 
broadside to the flock. This created the most profound 
excitement among the birds. They started milling about 
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and talking us over, all at once. We tried to estimate 
their number — the surface of the water appeared 
crowded for at least a square mile. Our figures varied 
between ten thousand and fifty, depending upon the 
density of population; but I have an idea the latter 
number was nearer the truth. The majority were coots, 
but there were flocks of black duck among them and a 
few mallards. Shorty said he spotted some canvas-back, 
but I was unable 
to pick them out. 

We waited pa- 
tiently for half 
an hour, until the 
excitement occa- 
sioned by our 
presence had 
passed away; 
then we began 
very slowly to 
edge in. This 
time there was 
no perturbation. 
With sidelong 
looks and an 
occasional low 
w-a-a-k the birds 
directly ahead of 
us swam off to 
right or left. 
They opened a 
channel through 
their midst which 
demonstrated by 
its mathematical 
straightness how 
clear was their 
conception of the 
Sark’s course. 

Eaton’s Point, as every Sound cruiser knows, termi- 
nates in a sand spit of considerable extent. Ages ago the 
shoreline must have been higher, because the sand is 
piled up to a height of eight or ten feet above high water 
mark. It is quartz sand of a very fine grade, which is in 
demand for building; and this fact caused the spit to be 
exploited commercially. Instead, however, of ruining 
the landscape the ‘‘despoilers of Nature’s bounty” in 
this case did a good job by creating a perfect small-boat 
harbor, and that in a spot where one comes in handy. 
The famous “‘Sand Hole” is a completely landlocked 
basin, conveniently dredged to an ample depth and 
accessible only by a very narrow channel. Being situated 
in the very tip of the Point, it is right on the course of 
vessels bound up or down the Sound along the Long 
Island shore. The entrance, I might add, is a few hun- 
dred yards up (that is, south) from the tip on its west 
side and the approach is clear sailing except for the ruin 
of an old jetty which extends a little way out from shore 
on the north side of the entrance. There are buoys, of 
sorts, but I think they are unofficial and perhaps not to 
be relied upon. Since all the sandhogging equipment has 
long been absent the place appears like a pretty little 
natural basin. 

We ran in to give Shorty a chance to readjust his 
carburetor, which a winter’s lay-up had left with a bad 
case of croup. This done, we lingered to eat lunch and 
wait for a fair tide, which nips past the Point with a 
lively current. Sark is not in any sense a speed merchant; 
her ponderous heavy-duty engine gives her only eight 
knots under the most favorable conditions, so that the 
little matter of a two-knot current with or against her 
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makes a difference of almost 50 per cent in her speed 
over the bottom. 

It was on leaving the Sand Hole that Shorty made a 
suggestion that was destined to add a spice of adventure 
to our cruise. This was that we throw our charts away 
and proceed as though exploring a coast for which no 
such aids existed. He pointed out that while this might 
be child’s play at first it was certain to become more 

interesting when 
= we got into wa- 

g % ters where we did 

’ * not know every 
’ foot of the way. 
“‘Tt will seem like 
being back on 
Hudson’s Bay,” 
he added with a 
grin. Since it was 
his boat and we 
were towing an 
able 12-foot 
dinghy, I told 
him that for all 
of me he could go 
as far as he liked. 

And right here 
let me interrupt 
this narrative to 
remark that if 
anyone wishes 
really to test his 
local knowledge I 
know of no better 
way. For exam- 
ple, we had 
barely reached 
the Point when I 
saw Shorty cast- 
ing speculative glances at the tide rip which extended 
half a mile into the Sound. 

“Now I wonder,” he remarked, “if there is any 
‘hidden danger’ under that.” 

“There may be a few boulders,” I replied. “‘But I 
know there is plenty of water for us close in to the beach. 
And the only way I know that,” I confessed, ‘‘is because 
I’ve seen other power boats come around here at high 
tide.” 

So we disregarded the buoy and trimmed Eaton’s 
Point. As an extra precaution I went forward and 
swarmed out to the swordfishing pulpit which Sark 
carried at the end of a short bowsprit. When we were 
past the tip of the Point, Shorty, instead of heading 
away for Crane Neck to the eastward, as I had expected 
him to do, continued to follow the beach up into the 
bight of Smithtown Bay. All at once I had the sensa- 
tions of one about to fall on a case of dynamite — only 
worse, because the dynamite probably would not ex- 
plode. But the great boulder that raised its kelp-covered 
head to within six inches of the surface directly in our 
path would certainly rip the Sark’s garboards out of her 
if ever it connected. 

I suffered a momentary paralysis of the vocal works. 
Sark pranced towards destruction, with her skipper 
chanting a sentimental ballad at the wheel. 

“Left — hard left!” I screamed. “Roll your wheel 
down!”’ 

I am a strong believer in the commands “ Right, and 
left rudder”’ for ships steered with a wheel. Besides 
being terse, they obviate confusion, because the ship’s 
head, the wheel and the rudder all turn the same way. 
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I believe that yachtsmen, as a class, would do well to 
adopt this system from the Navy. 

Shorty spun the wheel without missing a note of his 
song. Thanks to her big single screw, the boat always 
exhibited a strong tendency to yaw to port. Now, with 
screw and rudder working together, she swung so sud- 
denly that I almost took a dive out of the pulpit, and I 
feared for an instant that she was going to strike the 
boulder with her stern. 

But Shorty righted her up and cast a perfunctory 
glance at the kelp-clad peril as it went past. “‘What’s 
that, lookout?” he hailed, ‘‘a floating mine?” 

“T have a hunch,” said Shorty as he steadied on the 
base course, ‘‘that we’re in a mite too handy to this 
beach.” 

Breathing a fervent ‘“‘ Amen,” I went to relieve him at 
the wheel while he dived below in search of pipe, tobacco 
and leather jacket — the last not as an item of smoking 
equipment but because our northeaster was freshening 
and growing distinctly chill. We followed a meandering 
course as changes in the color or state of agitation of the 
water seemed to indicate a lesser or a greater depth. The 
man who never ventures off the steamer tracks doesn’t 
know what he is missing. It is real sport to press all 
one’s senses of perception into action at a split-second 
gait. Here a dark patch betrays peril of rock or reef, 
while there a too bright area means sand or gravel 
dangerously near the 
top. And as the sea 
gets up the shape and 
action of the waves 
tell their stories to 
him who knows how 
to read. 

Right off a high 
water tower on the 
Long Island shore 
the water suddenly 
got all up-and 
down. I was uncer- 
tain, looking ahead, 
whether it meant a 
tide rip or a shoal. 
Then I saw a larger 
wave break three 
times running in the 
same place and there 
was no longer 
any doubt. But the 
tongue of the shoal 
extended seaward 
and partly encircled 
me, and I did not 
want to run back 
over my course. So I 
shouted to Shorty to 
man the pulpit as I 
was going to attempt 
to find a passage 
through. He swarmed 
out and took the 
con, waving me to 
port or starboard 
with a motion of the 
arm. Twice he turned 
about and signaled 
me into reverse. For 
fifteen minutes it was 
as sharp a bit of 
action as the most 
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land-weary heart could crave, and our spirits were 
bounding with exultation when we left the boulder- 
strewn strip of gravel astern. 

“T think,” said Shorty, “that this breeze is coming 
on to blow; but there is one bit of piloting that I’ve 
always been anxious to try.” 

He would not tell me what it was, but commanded me 
to hold her for the high bluff of Crane Neck Point, now 
plainly visible to the east. 

The Sark plunged ahead, rooting into the rapidly 
rising chop. The cold wind and colder spray soon drove 
me into my slicker, and Shorty relieved me at the wheel 
while I went down to brew us some tea. When I returned 
to the cockpit I was surprised to see how rapidly we had 
approached the Point. 

“What are you aiming to do,’ I inquired, ‘‘run her 
slap out on the beach?”’ 

Shorty shook his head. ‘‘ You’ll see,’’ he responded, 
gulping down the hot tea. 

For those readers not familiar with this locality a 
word of explanation might not be amiss. The general 
trend of the shore of Smithtown Bay, which we had 
been following, is east and west. This terminates 
abruptly in Crane Neck Point, which juts out due north 
a distance of two or three miles into the Sound. At the 
corner where the shore of the bay meets Crane Neck a 
small stream known as Stony Brook debouches from the 
Long Island hills. It 
swells into a lagoon, 
behind a strip of 
sandy beach, and 
then enters the bay 
by way of a narrow 
gut. The water up in 
this corner is, of 
course, very shallow, 
and the bottom is 
gravel and sand, with 
boulders scattered 
promiscuously about. 
It was surprising, 
therefore, to look 
across the lagoon and 
see a number of boats 
tied up at the piers 
of a small town. 

“T wonder,” said 
I, thinking aloud, 
“how they ever get 
in and out of that 
place.” 

“You’re a mind 
reader,” Shorty re- 
plied. ‘‘That is pre- 
cisely what I intend 
to find out.” 

In under the lee of 
Crane Neck we ran 
out of the chop. This 
was in a way unfor- 
tunate, as it would 
have been easier to 
spot the channel in 
rough water. But it 
would also have made 
stranding more likely 
to result in injury to 
the boat. We ran on 
until the gut bore 
S.S.E., about a mile 
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away, and then turned and headed for it. That seemed, 
judging by the lay of the land, to be the most likely 
place to find the channel. 

Sark had not proceeded more than a few hundred 
yards when we came suddenly into very lumpy water. 
Taking a cast of the lead, I found that it had shoaled 
from 15 fathoms to about half that number of feet. We 
slowed down and proceeded with caution. Once more 
manning the pulpit, Shorty sang out to let her go east- 
southeast. Presently my lead seemed to strike bottom 
almost before I had let it go, and at the same instant 
Shorty yelled to me to stop her, as he could see the 
sands plainly a few fathoms ahead. He took the long 
pole of his harpoon-lance to use for a sounding stick and 
we started ahead at dead-slow. 

We soon discovered, to my surprise be it confessed, 
that the dark weedy places were the deeper, and, after 
meandering about in a general easterly direction for per- 
haps a quarter of a mile, came upon a line of weed that 
appeared to lead towards the gut. Following this up 
brought us to a stake which was evidently set out as a 
marker. There was now a perceptible current running 
out against us and the further we went the stronger 
this became, making it clear that we were in the proper 
channel at last. 

Sark drew but 30 inches at the skeg. We eased her 
across a gravel bar with a couple of feet to spare, 
breasted the swift current of the gut, and found ourselves 
suddenly upon the placid waters of the lagoon — where 
we proceeded immediately to run her hard and fast 
aground. With a falling tide and her entire keel wedged 
firmly in the sand, there was nothing to be done, so after 
perfunctorily dropping the anchor and paying out an 
ample scope of rope, we betook ourselves to the dinghy 
and rowed ashore. Very early next morning Sark 
steamed out, on the first of the ebb, and an hour later 
had passed Old Field Point and was chugging away 
once more on an easterly course. 

Our next adventure consisted in finding Block Island 
in a drizzling rain, but it was without event except that 
we made our landfall on the south end of the island 
when we had expected to come upon the north. We did 
a bit of fishing while the northeaster blew itself out, and 
then took our departure bright and early one morning 
for the Vineyard. 

It was a beautiful, clear day with a gentle westerly 
air, ideal power boat -weather in which our good old 
coffee-mill chugged along with the regularity of a 
steamer. She was a medium duty motor of well-known 
make, situated in the cabin where one could get at her 
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to replenish oil and grease without having to rip up the 
cockpit floor or crawl into a three-foot tunnel like a mole. 
We treated her well and she responded accordingly. 

The day was so clear that there was no possible ex- 
cuse for going astray. Hen and chickens came in sight 
almost before we had lost Point Jude, and Gay Head 
stood up like a mesa on the plains. 

“T don’t know,” said Shorty, ‘‘why people go up 
through Vineyard Sound. It has always seemed to me 
that it would be a whole lot quicker to follow the straight 
south shore of the Vineyard and then duck in through 
Muskeget Channel, which has plenty of water in it if 
you know where to go.” 

This is especially true if one has to buck a head tide 
going up the Sound, as happened to be the case just 
then for us. We swung the Sark off to pass between No 
Man’s Land-and Gay Head, and then let her go east 
along the straight shore. 

Muskeget Channel (between Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket) has such a bad name that few yachtsmen 
ever venture to traverse it, yet, actually, it affords an 
excellent short cut for a boat bound to Nantucket. I 
would not recommend it, however, for a deep draft 
sloop. The currents are strong and the buoyage uncer- 
tain, due to the shifting shape of the shoals. It is said 
that every southerly gale alters their position. 

We were charmed with the aspect of Martha’s Vine- 
yard from the south. Coming at length to Norton Point, 
we saw Katama Bay open up to the north. This broad 
but shallow body of water separates the Vineyard 
proper from the smaller island of Chappaquiddick, on 
the east. A narrow gut runs through into Edgartown 
harbor, but while the gut is deep enough to be navigable, 
the bay, unfortunately, is not. Next came Wasque 
Point, the southeast tip of Chappaquiddick, with Skiff 
Island lying a mile or so away to the south. The surf was 
pounding in on the shoal that surrounded the latter, so 
we judged it a good place to avoid and held rather close 
to the Wasque Point shore. Rounding this in about 16 
feet of water, we ran through a heavy rip on the edge of 
Muskeget Channel. This short cut would, of course, 
have been impossible in a heavy swell, but it saved us 
quite a bit, since Wasque Shoal extends several miles 
out to sea. Once in Muskeget Channel, we found 40 feet 
and (what delighted us even more) a strong current 
setting to the northeast. We let her go in that direction 
for a couple of miles to get clear of some overfalls that 
lay between ourselves and Muskeget Island. 

That was all that now lay between us and the friendly 

(Continued on page 92) 





The entrance to Salt Pond, Block Island 






























A Serviceable 
33-Footer 


This new Elco raised-deck cruiser 
is decidedly in keeping with the 
present trend toward simplicity 
which makes for the minimum of 
investment and upkeep. Her well 
proportioned lines suggest utility 
and serviceability, and at the same 
time her trim hull leaves nothing to 
be desired in the way of appear- 
ance. The interior is plainly but 
attractively finished and the layout 
below provides a spacious galley, 
toilet room and main cabin, as the 
reproductions indicate. This Elco 
model can be powered from 50 to 
200 h.p., which will give her 
speeds of from 12 to 19 m.p.h. 
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Off Hatteras in a northeaster. There is (or was) a man on the bowsprit 


Down to the Caribbees 


By CARL L. WEAGANT 
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And I was going to sea myself; to sea in a schooner — 
to seek for buried treasures. R. L. 8. 


these of Stevenson to preface this yarn, for we 

were going to sea — down to the Caribbees and 
the Spanish Main —in a schooner, whose very name, 
Pinta, is suggestive of these magnificent islands which 
were first charted and named by Columbus. And we 
were seeking for buried treasures, for Pinta was equipped 
with treasure hunting gear, including three diving 
outfits, and we had information that might lead us to 
success. But if never a doubloon was found it mattered 
little, for who could wish for more than the sheer 
delight of such a quest on board a trim schooner bound 
away from the “‘frostbitten north” to the sun-drenched 
tropics. 

And if ever there was a “perfect ship” for such a 
venture she was Pinta. Not because she was necessarily 
perfect in mechanical detail and design, but because she 
embodies those intangibles of character and personality 
that make her a ship ‘with a heart. Maybe it is her 
appearance which lends this charm, for what yacht rig 
has more romantic beauty than the gaff-rigged schooner 
with topsails and staysails? And, matching this rig 
perfectly, Pinta has a sweet hull in which Alden has 
captured the grace and power of the Gloucester fisher- 
man. Or perhaps it is her years of hard and colorful 
experience which have moulded Pinta’s character, for 
she has weathered the Atlantic passage twice, once as 
the Nicanor, and a second time as the Pinta in the Span- 
ish Race of 1928, when she was driven unmercifully and 
yielded her drivers 253 nautical miles in one wind-riven 
day. But more likely it is a combination of these 
qualities combined in perfect harmony which made us 
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feel that Pinta was the very packet that Stevenson 
envisaged and tersely but completely describes in the 
single word ‘‘schooner.”’ 

Pinta had been left in wet storage in Davis’ yard 
at Solomon’s Island on the Chesapeake, awaiting her 
owner’s decision to be taken South. However, her 
owner did not have the time to make the passage South 
but was looking for someone who would take charge and 
deliver her at Trinidad where she could join her by 
steamer and start a leisurely cruise north through the 
Windward and Leeward Islands. I had withheld my 
summer vacation for just such an emergency and knew 
numerous experienced yachtsmen who were ready to 
make a pier head jump at a moment’s notice. And so it 
transpired that Egbert Moxham and my good friend 
John Green, who has had the uncommon good sense to 
let Wall Street stew in its own juice while he forsook it 
temporarily to live a fuller life as a prince of nautical 
hoboes, signed on. 

We arrived at Solomon’s Island on December 10th, 
hoping to make departure that day, as two professionals 
had preceded us by one week in order to make Pinta 
ready for the offshore passage. But we found Pinta 
under six inches of snow and ice, without a stitch of 
canvas bent. Bending on sail in a storm, half snow and 
half sleet, is a bitter task, but it was accomplished that 
afternoon in order that we could be certain of leaving the 
next day. But delay, that bugaboo of offshore cruising, 
was lurking on our trail. True to sailing ship custom, the 
professional skipper struck for higher wages and John 
Green had to make a trip to Baltimore in search of 
another while the rest of us sat around chewing nails 
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and wishing for more ex- 
pressive adjectives. 

However, the new skipper, 
impressed from his warm 
fireside in Baltimore, ar- 
rived next day, completing 
the ship’s company of five, 
plus one kitten, and Pinta 
was headed down the Chesa- 
peake. A chilly, fog-laden 
northeaster was blowing and 
its clammy breath gathered 
like hoar frost on eyebrows 
and dripped icy droplets 
from the rigging. Yet this 
mean wind gave Pinta a 
free sheet down the Bay 
toward Cape Henry, whence 
we planned our departure 
for the Anegada Passage, 
1200 miles south-southeast 
by compass. 

Night fell cold, cheerless 
and thick. The bay lights 
were obscured and steamer 
whistles groaned their warn- 
ing in answer to our dreary 
fog horn. There was no sleep 
during that bitter night, and 
our destination, the tropics, 
seemed as far away and 
unreal as a distant planet. 

By morning the. north- 
easter abated somewhat, but 
as we passed Cape Henry 
that afternoon, it came steal- 
ing across the heavy ground 
swells, increasing in strength 
and forcefully reminding us 
that we were headed for 
Cape Hatteras. Cape Henry 
appeared but a dim outline, 


bleak and depressing as the land we were leaving astern. 
We watched it disappear, but without a pang of regret or 
feeling of farewell. In fact, we laughed among ourselves 














Top. Shortening down to storm trysail. Center. Out and furl 
it! Above. Even the kitten was soaked 


at our lack of response to 
that feeling which comes to 
the sailor as he watches his 
homeland fade in a following 
wake. In its place, however, 
there was a distinct sensa- 
tion of nervous uncertainty 
which is rightfully felt by 
crews of small cruisers as 
they drop the land and 
strike out across the open 
sea for better or for worse. 
This feeling was magnified 
by several things. We were 
bound off Cape Hatteras in 
winter with a northeaster 
blowing. We had been re- 
minded that a yacht was 
recently abandoned in these 
waters aS was one the 
preceding December. Trans- 
atlantic liners were coming 
in reporting severe gales. 
The barometer was high but 
dropping, and the weather 
map, which I had been 
perusing as ardently as a 
stock trader watches the 
tape, showed the largest high 
pressure area over North 
America in the history of 
the weather bureau. The 
high was due for a break, 
and it was natural to im- 
agine, not reason, that it 
might be followed by as 
large a low. The only prog- 
nostication I could get before 
leaving ventured a low form- 
ing in the Gulf and coming 
up the Atlantic Coast which 
would produce a northeast 
gale off Hatteras. And be- 
sides these portents, we re- 
called that treasure hunting 
expeditions are traditionally 
ill-fated and beset by 
the evil spirits of dead 
buccaneers. 

But come what might, we 
had complete confidence in 
Pinta and resolved to drive 
her offshore and across the 
Stream into better weather 
as fast as she could be 
driven. A more prudent com- 
mand would have waited on 
the weather, but we were 
anxious to be off and gam- 
bled on the chance of getting 
across that great weather 
barrier, the Gulf Stream, 
before being overtaken by 
a storm. So it was a race and 
we drove her hard. 

The barometer began to 
sag and the northeaster 


piped up until it hummed a low dirge-like tune in the 
rigging. Pinta, with four lowers, took it handsomely, 
reaching along at nine knots, with her rail buried. 
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Sheets of cold spume were 
driven over the full length of 
the deck and stung the face 
of the cringing helmsman. 
Before long, the dri-d out 
topsides and decks gave 
rise to much sloshing and 
pounding in the bilge. The 
pump was clogged and its 
intake was hidden inacces- 
sibly under a water tank. 
Night long we swore and 
wrenched at the rusted pipe 
joints that had to be sepa- 
rated in order to remove the 
intake. Meantime, the bilge 
water increased. There was 
no great quantity of it, but, 
with Pinta heeled over so 
far, it gathered in the walls 
whence it found its malicious 
way into bunks, books, and 
charts, reducing some of the 
latter to pulp. 

About this time we were 
visited by a ghost, who we 
naturally suspected was 
Blackbeard or one of the 
other famous buccaneers. We 
heard him moaning and he 
continued his weird groaning 
for the remainder of the 
night. But when the bilge 
was finally pumped out he 
disappeared, and then we 
realized how he had been 
expressing himself. The bilge 
water, washing back and 
forth in the walls as Pinta 
rolled up and down, drove 
the air ahead of it, forcing it 
through the air vents at the 
top of the inside skin, which 
produced the same effect as 
that of a ‘“‘groaner” or 
whistling buoy. And, as most 
readers know, a “groaner”’ 
is anything but cheerful. 

During that sleepless night 
Pinta made good speed and 
by noon the next day she 
turned in a day’s run of 155 
miles. That put us in the axis 
of the Stream which, as it 
flows up from the southwest, 
directly opposes a sea run- 
ning from the northeast, and 
the resulting turmoil is the 
cause of the dirty reputation 
given to Cape Hatteras. 
The struggle between that 
great current and an oppos- 
ing wind produces a hellish 
confusion of rearing pyra- 
midal seas that come crash- 
ing down from all directions. 
We were now in the thick of 
these seas, and Pinta met 


them, breasted them and then crashed down into their 
hollows with such terrific jolts that the helmsman was 
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fairly thrown from his seat 
astride the wheel box. 

All day long Pinta smashed 
her way through this watery 
hell, still logging in the 
neighborhood of nine knots. 
Life below decks was not 
worth living and food not 
worth eating. The crew, 
unable to sleep forward for 
fear of being thrown com- 
pletely out of their bunks, 
slept aft on the floor. That 
night the exhausted skipper, 
sprawled on the floor, came 
close to a sea burial when a 
portable victrola, apparently 
securely wedged in a wind- 
ward shelf, broke away and 
hurtled down on his head, 
cutting it wide open. But 
despite his 53 years, he took 
it like a Spartan as we taped 
and patched him up. 

On deck there was no 
shelter from the flying spray; 
no corner which the flooding 
waves could not reach to 
soak through oilskin pants or 
burst into one’s face. At the 
wheel our faces were so 
drenched with stinging spray 
that our eyes were made 
bloodshot with smarting salt. 
The old skipper could not 
stand watch at night because 
the spray clouded his glasses 
faster than he could keep 
them clean. It was one of 
those occasions which make 
one wonder why one goes 
cruising offshore for fun. 

But, with that great nour- 
isher of human endurance, 


hope, coupled with the prospect of warmer weather 
ahead, the animal-like level of existence at the time 
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brought forth no grumbling 
or conflicting ideas about 
easing the ship for the sake 
of personal comfort. All 
effort was bent toward driv- 
ing Pinta clear of the 
Stream. And, as if in reward 
for our efforts, the noon 
sight on the second day out 
indicated a day’s run of 190 
nautical miles. We were well 
across the Stream and al- 
ready in a different weather 
area, with much smoother seas, for the northeaster had 
slowly shifted around to a steady southwesterly. The 
northeaster we experienced was by no means a full gale 
or we would have been hove to, but it had 
all the earmarks of becoming one, and 
may have finally developed into a gale. 
At least, we hoped so, merely for the 
satisfaction of thinking that we had won 
out and had not driven Pinta and our- 
selves uselessly. 

The southwester was the wind for 
which we had been making sailor’s offer- 
ings to the sea gods. It gave Pinta a 
reaching slant and a course two points 
east of the straight line. We wanted all 
the easting we could get so that when we 
reached the trades we would not have to 
sail close hauled into them, for they blow 
unusually hard in December. In fact, it is often advised, 
and it was our experience, that a course practically to 
Bermuda should be made before heading south into 
the trade wind belt. We yielded somewhat to the idea 
that the shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line and sailed only one hundred miles east of 
the line. And later paid for it. However, we did not 
regret having made such a course, for it was destined to 
cross the wake of that now rare and most magnificent of 
sights at sea, a square-rigged sailing ship. 

It was during the second day of southwest winds that 
we sighted her topsails sprouting above the horizon 
down to leeward. She was apparently headed for 
Europe and making fast time before the wind on a 
course that would converge with Pinta’s. As we drew 
closer together, it appeared, however, that she would 
cross several miles ahead of us, so we bore way off 
toward her. We wanted to speak her if possible in 
order to report and to get a chronometer check. Light 
sails were broken out but they were far from enough to 
make a 57-footer sail with the big bark sweeping past 
like a graceful queen bedecked in flowing white. She 
crossed a mile ahead, but we followed in her wake so 
long that she finally hove up in answer to our signals. 
Then she made her colors, the Danish ensign, and, as we 
drew nearer, we made out 
the name on her handsomely 
rounded stern, Suzanne of 
Marstal. With fore and main 
courses aback, she forged 
into the wind until we drew 
within hailing range. Emil 
came to the fore with his 
native tongue, and in Dan- 
ish the chronometer was 
checked and greetings ex- 
changed with the crew of 
fair-haired boys lining the 
rail. She was bound from 
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Mobile with a cargo of 
logwood for Europe. Majes- 
tically she squared away as 
her squaresails filled, an 
inspiring sight, too beautiful 
to comment on as we stood 
there in a sort of silent 
reverence. We dipped our 
ensign in farewell to her and 
to. the men who still have 
the courage to keep square- 
sails on the sea in this age 
of approaching technocracy. 

During the entire ten days from Cape Henry to our 
landfall we sighted no other ship, no smoking steamers to 





Johnny 


mar the sea, which for this short time seemed reserved 


-for sail. 

In another day we sailed into the horse 
latitudes, the area of light variable winds 
and calms that lies between the prevailing 
westerlies and the trades. We had saved 
our gasoline for this, and for the better 
part of one day Pinta chugged along in a 
flat calm. The warm sun poured down 
and we drank it in. Musty bedding was 
dried out and hatches removed to air out 
the fermenting cabins. But that was the 
only day of the entire passage that hatches 
could be removed. 

The next day we met a sloppy south- 
easterly which headed Pinta off her 
course, and for two days we sailed due south, losing all 
the precious easting, and making day’s runs of only 84 
and 115 miles. It was during one of these black, moonless 
nights that the cry of ‘Cat overboard!” brought all 
hands rushing on deck. Pussy had been playing in the 
lee rigging and had suddenly disappeared. Egbert, 
standing in the companionway, was first to miss her, 
although he did not see her fall. I was at the wheel, and 
although I felt sure that there was no chance of seeing 
her in the slop of a sea that was running, I jibed Pinta 
around and endeavored to run back over the course. 
Meanwhile the deck searchlight was connected and 
Johnny swept the sea with its powerful beam. Once or 
twice we thought we saw her but it was only bits of gulf 
weed and small whitecaps that tricked our expectant 
imaginations. Fifteen or twenty minutes had passed 
before we thought we had returned to the spot where 
she had vanished. Although we had about given her up 
our efforts were still rather frantic; a cat’s life may be 
insignificant, but the thought of leaving the little animal 
there in mid-ocean to perish roused our emotions. 

Suddenly we caught sight of a piercing reflection in 
the inky darkness — her eyes, shining as only a cat’s 
eyes can in the beam of a searchlight. The light was held 
on her while Pinta was jibed over again, backstays 
fouled, and sheets tangled in 
the haste and excitement. 
We tried to heave close 
alongside, but it was impos- 
sible. She was plainly visible 
now, abeam about thirty 
feet away, paddling for dear 
life with head high out of 
the water and yowling ‘as 
only a wet cat can yowl. 
Being at the wheel and 
feeling like the man who has 
missed his mooring at night, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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“Ramah” is of fisherman build, 97 feet long over all. The installation of a nebulizer 
enabled her engine to run on fuel oil 





A Northern Labrador Cruise 


Charting the Unsurveyed Coast of Labrador by Yacht and Seaplane 


By DR. ALEXANDER FORBES 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell remarked, “If you like cruis- 
ing, why don’t you come and map one of the 
uncharted fiords in Labrador?”’ 

The suggestion was captivating, for a scientific objec- 
tive would greatly enhance the interest of a cruise. 
Further inquiry revealed that the northern end of the 
Labrador coast included mountain ranges — the Kau- 
majet and the Torngat — rising sheer out of the sea to 
heights unmeasured, including peaks estimated by some 
to be 7000 feet. The northern range, the Torngat, ex- 
tends from Saglek Bay north for 130 miles, almost to 
Cape Chidley, the northern end of the Labrador coast, 
and is cleft by deep fiords, with a grandeur comparable 
to those of Norway. The name Torngat, Eskimo for 
evil spirits, tells the story of awe and mystery with 
which these formidable mountains have been shrouded 
in native legend. The existing charts were reliable only 
as far as Indian Harbor, less than 200 miles from the 
Straits of Belle Isle, and from there north they became 
increasingly inaccurate. The northernmost 200 miles, 
from Cape Mugford to Cape Chidley, were shown on a 
scale of 1:2,000,000 only, being unsurveyed, and the 
chart sketched on the basis of various doubtful sources 
of information. 

Following Sir Wilfred’s further suggestion of aero- 
planes, it was readily concluded that to attempt such a 
survey without aerial aid would be inefficient and waste- 
ful. The result of all this was an expedition of twenty 
persons in an auxiliary schooner and two seaplanes, 
sponsored by the American Geographical Society, 
which furnished instruments and made possible the 
services of Mr. O. M. Miller, the geographer in charge 
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of the survey. The objectives were, first, an aerial 
photographic survey which, with a ground control, 
would furnish a topographical map of the north end of 
the Labrador peninsula; second, a geological and 
botanical survey of the mountains, conducted by Noel 
E. Odell, geologist, and Ernst Abbe, botanist. A brief 
outline of the geographical results of the expedition — 
the mapping of the peninsula from Nachvak to the 
Button Islands, north of Cape Chidley, and from the 
Atlantic to the east shore of Ungava Bay — has been 
reported in the ‘‘Geographical Review” for January, 
1932. But many features of the expedition, which may 
be of interest to cruising men, have not been recorded, 
and in the hope that these may be of some value, the 
story of the cruise is set down. 

The schooner was built in Nova Scotia for Columbus 
Iselin in 1928, and originally named Atlantis. The Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institute wished this name for its 
new ship. The boat was therefore renamed Ramah, the 
only really usable name to be found on the chart of 
Northern Labrador. The Ramah is 97 feet long over all, 
of fisherman build, and with a draft of 11 feet 8 inches. 
She was equipped with a 110 h.p. Murray and Tregurtha 
engine, provided with a Shore nebulizer to enable it to 
run on fuel oil instead of gasoline. The development of 
this device was timely, for the expense and hazard of 
gasoline as a fuel appeared formidable, and any Diesel 
engine of the requisite power then on the market, with 
all its auxiliaries, would have precluded carrying the 
personnel, provisions and equipment needed for such a 
cruise. Our problem was really solved by this engine. 

The plane used for aerial photography was a Fair- 
child 5-place cabin monoplane on floats. For reconnais- 
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sance and miscellaneous work, a Waco biplane on floats 
also accompanied the expedition. The Fairchild was 
flown by H. G. Crowley throughout the trip. The Waco 
was flown from Boston to Indian Harbor by L. M. 
Lombard. From there he returned to Boston with A. M. 
Bright in a Moth seaplane, and the Waco thereafter was 
flown by J. K. Brownell, with C. J. Hubbard as co-pilot. 

The Ramah carried certain special equipment for 
navigational purposes. One novel item was a hand recl 
with 100 fathoms of fine wire cable for operating the 
depth gauge, arranged to fit in a socket on the gunwale. 
This was developed by W. O. White; it greatly simpli- 
fied the manipulation of this sounding gear. 

Another new device for feeling our way in uncharted 
waters was a sort of paravane, or submarine kite, devel- 
oped by the late F. P. Magoun, who solved the problem 
of designing a device that would tow steadily under 
water at a constant angle. Professor F. P. Magoun, who 
now holds his father’s patent, kindly loaned us the 
specifications and gave us permission to experiment with 
the device as a navigational aid. Several of these were 
made by J. H. Emerson. We used them in two ways. 
The first was to send the tender ahead, towing a wire 
drag stretched between two of the kites, and thus sweep 
out a channel. To this end the steering vanes of the kites 
were bent, one to port and one to starboard. A fine wire 
was stretched between them, and the towing wires were 
reeled out over the stern of the tender to a depth slightly 
greater than the draft of the schooner. When the tender 
preceded the schooner with the wire drag 15 feet under 
water, we could be sure that as long as the wire cleared 
all obstructions, so would the schooner. This method 
has great possibilities, but needs further development, 
both because the transverse wire disturbed the steady 
towing of the kites at speeds above about four knots, 
and because we failed to get a separation of the two kites 
exceeding 18 feet, and this required following exactly 
in the wake of the tender to insure keeping in the swept 
channel, 

The other use of the Magoun device was to tow it 
from the end of the bowsprit. The towing angle was so 
steep that the kite reached a depth of about 16 feet di- 
rectly under the bow. At slow speed this would probably 
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warn us of a shoal in time to 
reverse and prevent ground- 
ing. 

But the best precaution 
was the masthead lookout, 
for Labrador waters are so 
clear that the bottom can 
usually be seen at three or 
four fathoms some distance 
ahead. For this purpose a 
crow’s nest, similar to that 
used by Commander Mac- 
Millan on the Bowdoin, was 
secured to the crosstrees on 
the foremast. 

These various means of 
detecting shoals were espe- 
cially important to us, for 
Labrador abounds in un- 
charted shoals, and we wished 
to avoid the expense, bother 
and crowding of our accom- 
modations, which a local pilot 
would involve. 

For tenders we had two 


Port Manvers and the run leading to it from Webb’s Bay, which 

is seen in the distance over Mt. Thoresby. The route can be traced 

as far as Nain, in the distance at the extreme left. Below, a white 

cloud on the water against dark cloud above. Bottom, supplying 
the refrigerator from a grounded berg at Gready Island 
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dories nested on deck, a 16- 
foot A. C. O. “Sea boat,” 
with a speed of about 17 
knots, a 14-foot Pigeon boat 
with a 16-h.p. outboard 
motor, and a double kayak 
of domestic design and stand- 
ard canoe construction, built 
by C. B. Robertson of Au- 
burndale. 

Ina pouring rain the Ramah 
sailed from Lawley’s yard at 
Neponset, on June 16th, 1931. 
Those of the permanent com- 
plement, who sailed from 
Boston, were F. T. Hogg, 
mate, and his wife; E. D. 
Brooks, Jr., radio operator; 
the skipper, and his daughter 
Katharine. The engineer, D. 
J. Smith, and the cook, C. 
Hatcher, were the only pro- 
fessional members of the crew. 

We laid our course for Bra- 
zil Rock and beat all night 


Hebron, looking southwest over the mouth of the fiord. This is the 

northernmost settlement on the Labrador coast. Below, the 

“Ramah” at anchor, “Geology Cove,” on July 17th, with the great 

mass of the Kaumajet Mountains towering above. Bottom, 

Mug ford Tickle, which is renowned as one of the most majestic 
thoroughfares of the Labrador coast 
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against a light east wind. The next day the wind backed 
to N.N.E. and freshened till we were driving along at 
good speed under a rainy sky. Just before sunset came 
one of those brilliant clear-ups which, after 24 hours of 
rain, warms the hearts of the ship’s company like a spot 
of good hot grog. The sunlight streamed across the 
water with dazzling brilliance, and beyond the narrow 
strip of blue sky in the west were the shining tops of a 
row of cumulus clouds beyond. The accordion sounded 
merrily, and all hands gathered around the wheel. 

Next morning we picked up Cape Sable, ran before a 
light S.W. wind along the Nova Scotia coast, and in the 
twilight dropped anchor off the magnificent sand beach in 
Port Mouton. From there to Sydney the cruise was un- 
eventful, with stops at Halifax, St. Peter’s, and Bad- 
deck. 

At Sydney some of our temporary crew left us, and 
we were joined by Abbe, J. L. Madden, as assistant 
surveyor, and R. 8. Hurlbut. We filled our tanks with 
fuel oil, and took on a load of lumber with which to build 
a dark-room in the north, in order to develop the aerial 
photographs on foggy days and make sure, while still 
in the field, that we were attaining our objective. 

On the afternoon of June 25th we sailed to Ingonish, 
and next morning ran before a fresh south wind across 
Cabot Strait. The day was so clear that we could see the 
hills of Newfoundland before we lost Cape North. 
After three nights underway, we passed through the 
Straits of Belle Isle in the early morning. Fog closed in 
as we rounded the north end of Newfoundland, and was 
still thick when we entered the wonderful harbor of St. 
Anthony and tied up to the Grenfell Mission wharf at 
8:00 A.M. 

Here we were heartily welcomed by Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell, whose enthusiasm for the survey not only initiated 
the project, but was a constant source of support and 
encouragement. The hospital ship Strathcona was 
placed at our disposal to meet the new arrivals from 
England. At 4:00 a.m., June 30, she set out, with F, T. 
Hogg as navigator, in a thick fog. At Springdale she 
picked up the geologist, Odell, and his wife, Brewster 
Morris, and Wilfred Grenfell, Jr., all of whom had just 
arrived together from England; also, O. M. Miller, the 
geographer, and Dr. H. E. Kennard, ship’s surgeon, 
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who arrived simultaneously at the rendezvous from 
Boston. The entire ship’s company was thus assembled 
for the first time. 

Meanwhile, the rest of us at St. Anthony were eagerly 
awaiting word of the Fairchild seaplane and her crew. 
They left Boston on June 26th, but fog held them in 
Nova Scotia. At eight in the evening of July Ist there 
was a shout, ‘‘ Here she comes!”’ 

There was the Fairchild circling over the harbor. 
Half the inhabitants of the town swarmed like ants over 
the Ramah’s deck to watch the show, for this was the 
first seaplane to land on the harbor of St. Anthony. 

The next morning final preparations and conferences 
with the ‘‘air force” occupied us till noon, for this was 
our real jumping-off place. At 12 o’clock, we cast off 
from the Grenfell Mission wharf and started for Labra- 
dor. Outside we caught a moderate breeze from E.S.E., 
and the air was clear as crystal. Heading for Battie 
Harbor, we passed close to Belle Isle and several huge 
icebergs shining in snowy splendor against the deepest 
of blue seas. The wind was on the beam and the sailing 
perfect, but having 60 miles to cover before dark, we 
made use of the engine. We were fortunate in having 
Brewster Morris aboard, for he knew Battle Harbor and 
was able to pilot us through the incredibly narrow en- 
trance to that diminutive harbor. At 9:00 p.m., in the 
clear, bright afterglow, we tied up to the wharf. 

A wild desire to fish took some of the crew to the trout 
stream at St. Mary’s River in the small hours, and when 
the hours were already quite large, they returned with 
the story usual on such occasions — no fish. So we made 
a late start. And now the clouds were shutting down and 
the wind breezing from the south, and at noon the rain 
began. I had studied the Labrador coast so much on the 
charts that I had come to think of it in terms of the 
dimensions portrayed on paper. Now, seeing great, bleak 
headlands loom up through the rain and disappear in 
the murky distance astern, as we logged eight or nine 
knots, gave me a new sense of its magnitude; it seemed 
colossal and endless. At five o’clock, the forbidding 
aspect of the coast had begun to be oppressive, the rain 
was increasing in violence, and the barometer was falling 
fast. We decided to call it a day, and put in to Hawke 
Harbor for the night, a. wild, picturesque place with a 
whaling station at the head of the harbor. 

The next day was the Fourth of July, marked by 
varied weather in which we sailed through Domino Run 
to Gready Island, where at sunset we anchored in the 
narrow tickle astern of two fishing schooners, with 
barely room to swing clear of the bold shore to the 
east. The holiday was duly celebrated in the twilight by 
means of bombs made of empty tins with gunpowder 
bought that morning at the Hawke Harbor whaling 
station. 

July 5th was Sunday, and a grim day it was. An icy 
north wind blew sheets of rain across the barren islands 
between which we lay. The north end of the tickle led 
out into the open sea, and at the mouth of it we could see 
heavy surf beating on the rocks. Now a good New- 
foundlander will on no account break the Sabbath by 
heaving up his anchor and hoisting sail. One good look 
at sea and sky convinced us that this was the Sunday 
of all Sundays to be good Newfoundlanders. Some of 
us summoned up enough courage to go ashore and face 
the bitter gale on the rocky heights above the harbor. 
I have rarely seen anything so bleak and forbidding as 
that lowering sky and gray sea, lashed into foam by the 
icy gale, viewed through sheets of driving rain. I doubt 
if the wind velocity actually exceeded 30 m.p.h., but 
such a wind under these conditions looks far more 
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formidable than a hot west wind of the same force 
blowing offshore on a sunny day. 

An iceberg was aground in the tickle and from it we 
supplied our refrigerator with pure Greenland ice. Dur. 
ing the day it came adrift and, swept down on us by 
wind and tide, grazed the ship’s side on its way south 
The tide in this tickle always runs south; so we observed 
during our 42-hour stay, and so we were told by the 
people living on the island. 

The sky cleared the following day, and the wind, now 
northwest, moderated during the morning. Our depar- 
ture was delayed by the anchor hooking a chain which 
crossed the tickle on the bottom, but we got away about 
two o’clock for the last lap of the journey to Indian 
Harbor. The wind almost gone, we ran under power 
across the mouth of Hamilton Inlet, picked up island 
after island as a flaming sunset deepened into a clear, 
northern twilight, found the passage between the 
Tommy Rocks, rounded Posonby Island and anchored 
at 11:20 p.m. in Indian Harbor, with just enough after- 
glow in the sky to pick the proper anchorage. 

Next morning we learned that the Fairchild plane 
had arrived eight hours ahead of us, having come 
through from St. Anthony in three hours. The day was 
calm, and the sky very clear. Conditions were ideal for 
a reconnaissance flight. ; 

At Cape Harrison, just north of Indian Harbor, the 
shore trends to the westward, and here the Labrador 
current commonly drives the pack ice against the 
barrier of outlying islands. Under these conditions it is 
easier and safer to proceed through the broken ice inside 
the outer islands than to attempt to plow through the 
pack ice outside. We had been advised to climb to a 
height of land before proceeding north of Cape Harrison, 
to see whether the sea was clear enough of pack ice for 
us to sail outside in safety. In that case, we could put to 
sea and, sailing outside all obstructions, make a landfall 
at Cape Mugford, where the mountains begin, and the 
coast is bold and clear of outlying reefs. In the case of 
pack ice outside, we were advised to enlist the aid of a 
local pilot before attempting the confusing approach to 
Hopedale. 

But the Fairchild plane offered a far better vantage 
point than a height of land. So Crowley, Miller and I 
went up and skirted the coast at 5000 to 6000 feet, for 
about 80 miles. In less than two hours we had returned 
with three important objectives attained. We had ob- 
served the sea to be free of pack ice for at least 150 
miles north; we had studied the course indicated on the 
chart in the Newfoundland and Labrador Pilot and 
made fairly sure that it was clear of menacing shoals; 
and we had photographed several miles of the coast, 
including a narrow inlet extending west about eight 
miles, and not indicated in any way on the chart. To 
view at a glance in this way a vast expanse of unsur- 
veyed and virtually unmapped territory is a thrilling 
experience, and gives one a feeling of geographical 
omniscience. 

It was clear that we could go outside safely, as far as 
pack ice was concerned, and that we could find our way 
inside the islands as far as Cape Mokkovik, if we pre- 
ferred. The fuel problem proved to be the deciding 
factor. We had ordered a large supply of oil for the 
Ramah, and gasoline for the planes, sent to Hebron, the 
northernmost Hudson’s Bay Post on the Labrador coast, 
and another supply sent to Hopedale. We were advised 
that shipment to Hebron would probably prove impos- 
sible, and both supplies would be at Hopedale. It was 
therefore almost imperative that we should go to Hope- 

(Continued on page 82) 

















Motor Controls 


Some Vital Considerations Which Enter 


Into a Satisfactory Installation 


By GEORGE F. CROUCH 


EVERY modern motor boat the rule 
today is ‘‘one-man control.’’ One man, 
, whose position is at the steering wheel, 
h starts and stops the motor, speeds it up, 
reverses it, or goes ahead, and at the 
same time steers the boat. Whether the 
boat is an 80-foot twin-screw cruiser 
with a thousand horsepower, or an 18-foot runabout, 
a complex system of controls is as much a part of the 
engine installation as the propeller shaft. Since the 
helmsman is often a third of the length of the boat 
away from the motor, the problem of leading controls 
from the bridge — or from the cockpit of an auxiliary — 
so that they work easily and surely, and of keeping the 
controls clear of owner’s cabins and accommodations, is 
a matter requiring much scheming and planning. 

Fortunately, the forces which must be transmitted 
by the controls — with the exception of the reverse gear 
control — are never great, even for the largest motors. 
The controls, therefore, can be made light provided they 
are rigid and do not spring out of line or twist out of 
shape. Marine motor manufacturers can do much 
toward simplifying the control problem. Too many of 
them have ignored the universal trend in modern motor 
installation and ship their motors out of the factory 
with a nice little instrument board and polished control 
levers attached to the cylinder block, where they will 
never be used. Frequently only the crudest sort of an 
arrangement is made for a connection to the controls, 
which will eventually have a most important part in 
the actual operation of the boat. It is not uncommon to 
find that the throttle of a motor will swing athwartships, 
that the spark will work fore and aft, while the choke 
may require an up and down motion. Each and every 
one is different, and each and every one presents a prob- 
lem of its own. Simplification should be carried out by 
the engine builders so that the boat builder will have 
some uniformity in running the controls from the 
bridge to the motor. 

When the motor is started by the helmsman at some 
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Sketch A. Choke con- 

trol by wire in tube. 

Tube may be as 

shown or a_ small 

bore brass or copper 
tube 
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distance away from the motor itself, a choke control is 
absolutely necessary. It need not be an extremely accu- 
rate or delicate control as far as adjustment is con- 
cerned, because the choke is usually completely closed 
while the motor is being turned over by the starter. 
The instant the motor begins to fire, the choke is gradu- 
ally opened as the motor warms up. It should have a 
free motion, but extreme accuracy is not demanded. 

The most widely used choke control consists of a wire 
wound in a tight flexible tube with a small hole through 
the center. Through this hole is run a smooth bronze or 
Monel wire (Sketch A). The tube of coiled wire is 
rigidly attached to a fitting at the bridge or on a dash 
near the helmsman’s seat, and is carried with easy 
curves to the carburetor, where the outer case or tube is 
clamped in position. The smooth wire through the 
center follows the curve of the flexible protecting tube 
and can be pushed or pulled to open or close the choke. 
This is a simple and comparatively cheap method of con- 
trolling motion at a distance. Unfortunately, however, 
it is not an accurate one, for the wire will always spring 
to some extent inside the tube and the tube will distort 
if the stress on the wire is of any magnitude. In addition, 
the unsupported wire at the carburetor end of the tube, 
where it works in and out of the protecting case, will 
buckle and bend out of line. 

Spark and throttle controls for outboard racing mo- 
tors are almost always controlled by this device, and for 
this work the method is quite satisfactory, as no great 
delicacy is demanded in handling the throttle or spark 
of an outboard racing motor. It is either closed or almost 
entirely opened. Sometimes a very small copper tube is 
used in place of the coiled wire protecting tube, and a 
fitting such as is shown in Sketch B is placed at the end. 
This consists of a second tube, whose inside diameter is 
an easy sliding fit over the first tube. The wire is soldered 
into the outer end of this outer tube and the connection 
to choke or throttle made by the very short piece of 
wire extending beyond the point where the solder is 
placed. In other words, the purpose of the outer tube is 
to support the wire and keep it in line as it moves back 
and forth. This refinement, however, is scarcely worth 
the extra cost and should be used only in case the throttle 
is controlled by the wire. 

Avoid steel control wires of this character. Be sure to 
use bronze, Monel, or a very good stainless steel. Avoid 
those controls in which the outer flexible tube is made of 
iron or steel wire. There is always plenty of friction 
in these wires without adding to it by rusting either the 
outside case or inner wire. Avoid making bends that are 
sharp. A sharp bend causes friction between the outer 
case and the inner wire. If the bends are too sharp, the 
inner wire cannot be pushed or pulled at all. Before 
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Right, sketch B. How end of choke 
wire may be supported so it will 
not buckle out of line 
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Right, sketch C. Proper relation of 
lever arms and drag link when 
arms are opposite each other 


Below, sketch D. How lever arms 

and drag link should work when 

arms are unequal and on the 
same side of drag link 
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relays are so simple, so pos- 
itive in action, and so rea- 
sonable in price, that they 
are much to be preferred to 
any such make-shift. 

The throttle contro! 
should be the most sensi- 
tive and most accurate 
control in the whole instal- 
lation. It should be so 
installed that there is as 
little lost motion or spring 
as possible. The throttle 
should follow the control on 
the bridge or the steering 
wheel accurately and pos- 
itively. A point which is 
often neglected by me- 
chanics, even by those who 
are competent and thought- 
ful, is so to arrange this 
linkage that the throttle 
opens slowly from the 
closed position and then 
opens more rapidly after 
the halfway point is 
reached. The reason is evi- 
dent. During the first part 
of the throtile movement, 
the motor responds to every 
slight change in throttle 
position. A small motion 
may mean an increase of 
several hundred revolutions 
a minute in motor speed, 
while it may take the en- 



































sliding the inner wire into place in the outer tube, it is 
advisable to coat it with a high-grade graphited grease. 

When the motor is to be started from a control point 
a considerable distance away from the motor itself, the 
switch which carries the heavy current to the electric 
starter from the storage battery should be operated 
either by some sort of mechanical device, or, better yet, 
by an electrical relay. The wires or cables which carry 
the current from the battery to the starter are very 
heavy and expensive. They should be kept as short as 
possible, for even when they are as large as “O” or 
“OO” there will be a considerable drop in voltage if 
they are twelve or fourteen feet long. 

The mechanical method of operating a starting switch 
may be a simple cable or wire run over pulleys from the 
bridge back to the electrical switch, so that a pull on a 
lever at the bridge will depress the starting switch at the 
motor and close the starting circuit. But good electrical 








tire last half of the throttle 
motion to get the final 
hundred revolutions. If the 
mechanic who is installing 
the controls is unfortunate 
in laying out the angles of 
his levers and rods, the 
throttle handle at the 
bridge may be so sensitive in the lower part of its range 
that accurate speed control is impossible, and the opera- 
tor will be confronted with the curious feeling that the 
last half or even the last three-quarters of motion of the 
throttle handle at the bridge has no effect whatever on 
the motor. 

The usual throttle control is a miscellaneous collection 
of bell-cranks, rods, shafts, and drag links, the complex- 
ity of the assembled group depending on how and where 
the leads must be carried from the steering wheel or the 
bridge to keep out of cabins, cockpits, doorways, and, in 
general, to avoid obstructing the interior of the boat. 
Recently the writer counted seven levers — counting 
each bell-crank as two levers — on the throttle control 
of a bridge deck cruiser. With only a slight amount of 
lost motion at the pin in the end of each lever, the total 
amounted to almost half the travel of the throttle handle 
at the bridge before any response was found at the car- 
buretor itself. This is only to be expected with such a 
complex control. If each lever is not in the proper rela- 
tion to the one with which it is connected, the actual 
motion of the throttle in the carburetor may be different 
from the motion of the control handle on the bridge. 
In more than one case, the writer has found that the 
throttle actually started to close as the handle on the 
bridge was opened further beyond a certain point. 
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General principles must always be followed in laying 
out the linkage from the bridge to the carburetor..Simple 
as these are, they are honored more in the breach than 
in the observance. In sketches C and D are shown a 
diagram representing three positions of a lever mounted 
on a shaft which operates a drag link connected to a 
second and similar lever. The basic principle which 
must be observed is that the link connecting the two 
levers when in their mid-position has an equal and op- 
posite angle to that which it. takes when connecting the 
levers in either extreme position. A simple way to obtain 
this result is to carry a straight line through the centers 
“A” and “‘C” in the upper lever and to make the lower 
lever in its middle position, as shown at “‘B,’’ square to 
that line. This will also cause the two levers to be 
parallel to each other when in their mid-position and 
will cause them to swing equally above and below the 
mid-position. Similarly, ‘‘A” and ‘‘C” on the lower 
lever, when extended upward, should be square to the 
middle position of the upper lever. When levers are so 
arranged they have a smooth, easy, uniform motion. 

The first sketch (C) shows the lever arms on opposite 
sides of the link. The second sketch (D) shows how the 
linkage should be arranged when the lever arms are on 
the same side of the link and are of different lengths. 
The whole idea is to get an equalized angular swing of the 
drag link which connects the two levers, as well as equal 
swings of the lever arms. 

In the third sketch (E) is shown a badly planned 
linkage. When the upper lever is in position 1, it has 
pulled the lower lever almost into the straight line of the 
drag link. The lower lever might almost snap across 
over the line of centers and lock into the wrong position. 
Consecutive positions on both upper and lower levers are 
numbered so that they correspond. You will note how 
very little motion of the upper lever produces consider- 
able motion in the lower one when moving from position 
1 to position 2. If the upper lever represents the control 
lever on the bridge, and the lower lever, the lever on the 
throttle, the control will be very rough, for the slightest 
motion of the lever at the bridge would open the throttle 
a considerable amount. Notice, also, how the motion 
from position 6 to position 7 requires considerable mo- 
tion of the upper lever and produces less on the lower 





Above, sketch F. Incor- 
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Sketch E. Incorrect relation of arms and drag 
link, showing how even motion of lower lever 
arm gives uneven motion of upper arm 


one. Such a linkage would produce the action previously 
mentioned where the last part of the motion of the 
throttle on the bridge would have practically no effect 
whatever on the motor. 

Wherever possible, the ends of the drag link should 
have clevises and neatly fitted pins rather than ball 
joints. In many places, the ball joints are necessary 
because the motions are in different planes. Avoid ball 
joints where possible; an even, uniform response of one 
lever to another is almost impossible to obtain when 
such connections are made. If absolutely necessary, use 
only one such linkage in the system. 

The shafts on which the levers and cranks are 
mounted should be substantial and should be supported 
in bearings which have a decent fit. If the shafts are 
light enough to spring, the control is poor. Drag links, 
too, should be rigid. If they are long, they should be at 


least 5/16” diameter, shorter ones should be 4” di- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Sketch G. Toggle joint type of reverse gear con- 
trol. This type of control will handle the largest 
gears with ease 
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“Blue Sea Ill,”” An Able 46-Footer 








. The ketch “Blue Sea III,” owned by Wm. D. 


Scranton, of New Haven, was designed by 
Winthrop L. Warner and built by Casey. Her 
handy ketch rig is well proportioned to the husky 
but trim hull. The simple deck arrangement 
makes for ease of handling and provides a 
spacious cockpit. Below decks there is a main 
cabin aft, galley and toilet amidships, and a 
double and single cabin forward, as shown in the 
photograph reproduced above. “Blue Sea III” 
is powered with a heavy duty Lathrop engine 





















Motor Boat Meetings 
Indicate Big Season 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


OLONS of the motor boat world spent 
f most of their time during the 28th Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show in conferences. 
And from these conferences came im- 
portant developments — changes in 
q rules, elections of officers and elaborate 
plans for what the various officials feel 
will be one of the greatest seasons ever experienced in 
this branch of the sport. 

The editor asked me to cover al! of the meetings that 
took place during the Motor Boat Show. I tried, but I 
found it an utter impossibility. How could one, for in- 
stance, cover the host of informal meetings of which one 
saw evidence all about? Thus, I am limited to those 
meetings which were scheduled. 

Everett Morris, the motor boating bard of the New 
York Herald-Tribune and secretary of the Eastern In- 
tercollegiate Outboard Association, held a meeting in 
the Gas Craft Club of the Lexington of the executive 
officers of his collegiate commodores. The intercollegiate 
group decided a number of matters. Among them was 
the matter of adding three members to the advisory 
board, namely, Lawrence A. Appley, of Buffalo, faculty 
advisor at the first intercollegiate regatta sponsored by 
Colgate University four years ago; Charles F. Chap- 
man, and Edward H. Patterson, Jr., of Troy, N. Y., 
former commodore of the Middle Atlantic Outboard 
Association. Then the Association proceeded to elect 
four honorary advisors, including James W. Mulroy, of 
Chicago, secretary of the National Outboard Associa- 
tion, Leslie R. Gage, of Chicago, William P. Crawford, 
of New York, and Phelps Ingersoll, of Middletown, 
Conn. The meeting was presided over by James A. 
Doran, Jr., of Brown University, commodore of the 
association, and was attended by the outboard team 
captains of Columbia, Yale, Princeton and other seats 
of erudition. 

It was decided to hold the Fourth Eastern Intercol- 
legiate Regatta on June 24th and 25th. Although an 
invitation was received to hold it again on Lake Skane- 
ateles, near Syracuse, the matter was left in abeyance 
until a later date. This year only amateurs will be 
eligible. This will eliminate the open events of other 
years. An important outcome of this meeting was the 
probability that, through Mr. Mulroy and others 
interested in the development of motor boating in the 
Middle West, a Middle Western intercollegiate out- 
board association may be formed, patterned after the 
Eastern organization. 

All of the foregoing took place on Saturday, January 
2Ist, the first full day of the Show. On Monday there 
occurred one of the high lights of the entire week. This 








M. Rosenfeld 

George Townsend, President of the A.P.B.A., presenting 

to Jack Maypole the medal for winning the 1932 Ameri- 
can High Point Outboard Trophy 


was the banquet given at the Lexington by the American 
Power Boat Association and the National Outboard 
Association to 15-year-old Jackie Maypole, winner of 
the 1932 American High Point Outboard Trophy pre- 
sented by George H. Townsend, president of. the 
A.P.B.A., who presided. Motor boating officials from 
all over the country paid tribute to the doughty little 
national champion who later was presented with his 
medal by Mr. Townsend. 

On Monday, too, the Waterway League of America 
met, elected Arthur E. Barton, of Brooklyn, president, 
and transacted considerable business of a constructive 
nature, much of it aimed to continue the association’s 
excellent work in clearing our protected waterways of 
floating and stationary debris. 

The Regatta Circuit Riders Club met in solemn con- 
clave on Tuesday and selected Horace E. Dodge as recip- 
ient of its annual merit medal for making the greatest 
individual contribution to the sport in 1932, his boat, 
Delphine IV, having won the Gold Cup. Mr. Dodge has 
been a conspicuous figure in motor boat racing for many 
years and is now engaged in building two new boats for 
next year’s Gold Cup race. 

At the Show meeting of the National Outboard Asso- 
ciation an action was taken which should bring many 
hundreds of young people into the motor boat racing 
sport. This was the adoption of rules governing the use 
of the new sub-A or midget 7'4-cubic-inch outboard 
engine now being introduced by manufacturers. It was 
decided to keep professionals out of this class and to 
divide the contestants into two-groups, novices and 
those with previous experience in racing in this class. 
The annual election of officers was only partially com- 
pleted with the re-election of James W. Mulroy as execu- 
tive secretary. 

The Council of the American Power Boat Association 
awarded sanction dates for eighteen important regattas 
to be held during the coming season, as follows: 


February 19-22 
March 10-12 


Palm Beach, Florida 
New Smyrna, Florida 
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March 17-18 Miami Beach, Florida 

May 14 Albany to New York 

June 24-25 Intercollegiate Outboard Regatta 
July 3-4 Hampton, Va. 

July 8-9 Geneva, New York 

July 8 New York-Block Island 

July 21-22 Havre de Grace, Maryland 
August 3-5 Miles River, Maryland 

August 12 National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 
September 2 Gold Cup at Detroit 

September 2-3 Margate-Longport 

September 4 Ocean City, N. J. 

September 9-10 Middletown, Conn. 


September 15-16 Eastern Championships, Philadelphia 
September 22-24 National Outboard Championships, Chicago 
September 29-30 President’s Cup Regatta, Washington 


All of these dates were approved, except that of the 
Gold Cup Regatta at Detroit, which was referred back 
to the A.P.B.A. Racing Commission for further discus- 
sion with the Gold Cup Contest Board of the A.P.B.A. 
and the Detroit Yacht Club. A large number of other 
regattas will be sanctioned later in the season. 

All of the changes in outboard racing rules adopted by 
the National Outboard Racing Commission, composed 
of officers of the A.P.B.A. and the National Outboard 
Association, were approved by the Council and adopted 
as Official by the A.P.B.A. 

The Shady Lane Outboard Association, Hainsport, 
N. J., and the Redbluff Yacht Club, Redbluff, Calif., 
were elected to membership in the A.P.B.A. Frederick 
Von Nieda, secretary of the Delaware River Yachts- 
men’s Association, was elected an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the A.P.B.A. Charles F. Chapman, secretary of 
the A.P.B.A. Racing Commission, and E. G. Petherick 
of San Francisco, were re-appointed as the A.P.B.A. 
members of the National Outboard Racing Commission 
to control American outboard racing affairs, with the 
two members appointed by the National Outboard 
Association, James W. Mulroy, secretary, and James 
Peaslee. 

The greatest satisfaction concerning this year’s Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show and its surprisingly favorable 
results was expressed at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Engine and Boat Manufactur- 
ers, which sponsored the Show. George W. Codrington, 
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of Cleveland, was elected second vice-president to suc- 
ceed the late John B. Farr, of Detroit. All other officers 
of the Association were re-elected, including Henry R. 
Sutphen, of New York, president, Charles A. Criqui, 
of Buffalo, first vice-president; A. E. Luders, Stamford, 
Conn., third vice-president; E. E. Palmer, of Cos Cob, 
Conn., treasurer, and Ira Hand, New York, secretary. 
Kenneth M. Smith, of Newport News, Va., was elected 
to the executive committee to fill a vacancy. Four other 
directors were re-elected to three-year terms: Henry R. 
Sutphen, Charles A. Criqui, George W. Codrington, 
and Henry H. Brautigam, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

An organization which gets very little notice from 
other motor boating bodies but which, for years, has 
done fine work for the sport, is the United States Power 
Squadrons. Theexecutive committee of this hard working 
body, which aims to give all those who use the water- 
ways a more than rudimentary knowledge of naviga- 
tion, rules of the road and other necessary facts, met 
during the Motor Boat Show, and re-elected Benjamin 
S. Coe, Waterbury, Conn., chief commander, William 
A. Earl, of New York, vice commander, L. W. Walker, 
Washington, rear commander, E. A. Jimenis, New York, 
treasurer, Martin L. Martus, Waterbury, secretary; 
Charles D. Case, Mamaroneck, N. Y., chairman of the 
instruction committee, F. W. Keator, New Haven, head 
of the examination committee; and Commander Harry 
E. Jackson, New York, chairman of the rules committee. 

The Power Squadrons also announced ten free in- 
struction classes at Stuyvesant High School for New 
York boatmen and at the Sheepshead Bay Yacht Club 
for those of Brooklyn, of which the following still lie 
ahead: 


March6 The Boat’s Equipment; Yachting Etiquette; 
Government Publications 

March 13 The Compass; Explanation of the Errors 

March 20 How to Use the Compass 

March 27 Charts and Navigation Equipment 

April 11 _— Piloting the Vessel under Favorable and Unfavor- 
able Conditions 

April 14 ‘Practical Navigation; How to Determine and Plot 
Course 

April16 Examination 


All good, constructive stuff, these Show meetings. 
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The German five-masted ship “ Preussen” under full sail. Photograph by 
courtesy of the New York Yacht Club 


© Enrique Muller 


A Chance Ocean Race 


A Hitherto Unchronicled Race Between Two Famous Ships 


By ROLAND BARKER 


¥ SK any old sailor, especially a German, 
or a Scandinavian, whether he remem- 
bers the ship Preussen, and he will 
launch into a voluble description of her 
merits —a description that will de- 
| velop into an enthusiastic tale of how 
; © the Preussen queened the mighty seas 
ina was capable of showing her heels to any sailing 
vessel that sailed salt water during her own lifetime. 
The Preussen, 5081 tons, was built in 1902 at Bremer- 
haven. She embodied all the qualities of a great ship, 
and was indeed a credit to the pre-war might of the 
German nation. However, my story concerns not only 
the Preussen, but also a splendid ship that carried the 
flag of another nation to all the far corners of the earth 
— a ship whose intimate history is locked in the breasts 
of those who were a part of her during her lifetime. The 
exploits of that steel vessel, British Isles, are as yet un- 
heralded and unsung. Built by John P. Reid of Glasgow, 
the British Isles, 2394 tons, was launched on the Clyde 
in 1884. She was the very last sailing ship built for the 
British Shipowners, being sold to Thomas Shute in 1899. 
How many of the later square-riggers were capable of 
smashing through the seas to leave behind them 383 
nautical miles in 24 hours, no matter how rashly driven? 
Yet the British Isles, under Captain James P. Barker, 
actually accomplished this feat of superb sailing. Fur- 
thermore, the British Isles and the great German ship 
Preussen hove in sight of each other off the Lizard and, 
again, further south, and sailed a race that has never 


sr chronicled except in the log books of the British 
sles 









Captain Barker himself told me the story of this in- 
teresting meeting, when recalling memories of years 
gone by in the comfortable cabin of the Tusitala. I shall 
attempt to relate the story in the Captain’s own words, 
the language of a seaman. 

“Many years ago,”’ he had commenced, “I was mas- 
ter of the British Isles, a ship that couldn’t sail for sour 
apples when hamstrung with her yards on the back- 
stays, but a wizard in speed with a free wind. There 
were many sailing ships afloat on all the seven seas in 
those days, some with reputations for speed and smart 
passages that filled one with envy; then, again, there 
were many well-known slow-coaches that couldn’t even 
get out of their own bow vomitings. 

“T had frequent opportunities of sailing and testing 
out the qualities of my own command against many 
ships of all sizes. One incident I shall never forget, and 
that was her performance against that great German 
ship Preussen, a vessel that had won for herself a reputa- 
tion second to none, and was most arrogantly spoken of 
by those Germans and men of other nationalities who 
had the privilege of serving in her. 

“Well, my command, outward-bound from the Bristol 
Channel to the west coast of Chile, was some two hun- 
dred miles W.S.W. of the Lizard when a sail was sighted 
a couple of points on the lee quarter. The British Isles 
was close hauled on the port tack, under reduced can- 
vas, with a moderate S.S.W. gale and a nasty high sea. 
She wasn’t making much time, and as always under 
these conditions was floundering about obstinately and 
stupidly. 

“Tt could be plainly seen that the other vessel under 
47 





canvas was making a dashing speed, for one could see 
her sails lifting over the horizon until her courses 
showed up. Then the superstructures appeared, and 
finally the black hull of the gigantic German Preussen. 

“‘On she came in a most irresistible, majestic man- 
ner, shouldering and smashing the seas into a smother of 
foam as she sailed across our wake to wind’ard. She was 
heading a good point higher than the British Isles and 
making two knots to our one. She was an object of the 
greatest beauty and magnificence as she showed us her 
flashing heels, leaving us to wallow in our own juice far 
down to leeward.” 

Captain Barker paused to refill a very fragrant old 
pipe before resuming his recital. Then he ensconced 
himself more comfortably on the cabin settee, and puffed 
away contentedly. 

“While that noble vessel made a thrilling picture, I 
must own that I was filled 
with envy. I could not help 
but think that my command 
had suffered a deep humili- 
ation — a humiliation that 
could never be wiped off the 
slate. However, I resigned 
myself to my thoughts as 
best I might, and as several 
days passed the memory of 
defeat became less poignant. 

‘But meanwhile a change 
of wind had favored us in 
the shape of a strong nor’- 
easter, and at fourteen 
knots, with a bone in her 
teeth, the British Isles 
swept across the Bay of Bis- 
cay. This was the sort of 
stuff that transformed the 
British Isles. But this par- 
ticular morning she excelled 
herself, and retrieved her 
reputation as the biggest, 
finest, and swiftest ship ever 
turned out from the Clyde 
Yard of John Reid. 

“The Mate had finished 
his coffee, three bells had 
been struck, and the sun had 
just begun to peep over the 
rim of the horizon. Three 
bells is the general signal, in 
ordinary fine weather, for 
the watch to file aft and 
wash down, but on this 
clear morning it was unnec- 
essary, for the decks were 
flooded fore and aft. Custom 
and practice, however, had 
trained the Mate to take a 
searching look all ‘round 
the circle of the horizon for a 
vessel, or vessels incompany. 

“His gaze was suddenly 
riveted on a tiny white speck 
just barely visible on the lee bow, and as the rising sun 
cast its glare on the far away canvas it proved to be a 
sail. He knocked on my door, and called out that there 
was a stranger on our lee bow, but too far away to make 
out. I told him to keep his weather eye on her, and to let 
me know if we made anything on her. He clumped up the 
companion stairs, and I followed about half an hour later. 
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The “ British Isles” was a wizard in speed with a free wind. 
Under Captain James P. Barker, she once made 383 nautical 
miles in twenty-four hours 
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“With the binoculars focused on the strange vessel, | 
could see that we were undeniably overhauling her, for 
her upper t’ga’n’s’ls, and above them her royals, were 
now plainly visible in the morning sunlight. I stood and 
watched her for some time as she rose and climbed 
above the horizon, until she revealed herself without 
doubt as the Preussen, and we were overhauling her 
handsomely, too.” 

The Captain of the Tusitala again added fuel to his 
pipe, and gazed reminiscently at nothing in particular 
for a full minute as I eagerly and impatiently awaited 
the rest of his yarn. Then, as though awakening from a 
pleasant dream, he went on. 

“My spirits began to rise and my pride increased, for 
here was the most talked of sailing vessel in the world 
being rapidly overtaken by the British Isles. By noon 
we had brought back the Preussen until she was on our 

lee beam, and perceptibly 

falling astern. The British 

_ Isles was certainly vindicat- 

» ing herself by wiping out the 

' sting of previous defeat as 

only a noble ship could have 
done. 

“‘ At 4.00 p.m. the German 
was hull down astern, and 
still dropping away. The 
wind had by this time in- 
creased to a fresh gale with 
a very high sea, and with a 
press of swelling canvas that 
seemed about to crush her 
under its weight, the British 
Isles scudded before the 
gale until her body warmed 
up, and her bilges began to 
boil. 

“There was considerable 
elation among the members 
of the afterguard; but at the 
same time I believe several 
disparaging remarks were 
made by a few, who prophe- 
sied that ere long the Preus- 
sen would get her own back. 

“One long, lanky, ill- 
favored Danzig sailor drew 
his knife and threatened to 
do for the second mate who, 
God bless his Scotch soul 
and indomitable courage, 
licked the stuffing out of the 
soured German. The latter 
was forced to take to his 
bunk for over a week, and 
when he eventually ap- 
peared on deck as an active 
and somewhat chastened 
member of the ship’s com- 
pany, his bearing and atti- 
tude were much improved. 
He afterwards deserted in 
Callao, which port we made 
in 89 days from Cardiff, while the Preussen made Val- 
paraiso in 72 days frog the chops of the Channel. 

“The British Isles As held up some 200 miles off San 
Lorenzo Island, and occupied six days in making that 
paltry distance.” 

Thus ended Captain Barker’s yarn of a great un- 
chronicled race. 











Takes Bacardi Cup 


when Harkness Edwards, at the helm of Win- 

some, ushered in the yacht racing season of the 
western hemisphere by winning the Mid-Winter Cham- 
pionship at Havana, for the second consecutive year. In 
accomplishing this feat, the Peconic-Gardners Bays 
skipper has finally laid to rest that jinx which has pur- 
sued the defenders of International Star events since 
their inception. His is the first name to be twice per- 
petuated on the Cup of Cuba, that huge trophy which is 
emblematic of the winter classic, and no less an honor 
goes to his crew, Dickson Potter, who also tended sheets 
on Frank Robinson’s victorious Budsal IT back in 1928. 
Edwards and Potter, as skipper and crew respectively, 
have the unique distinction of being the only two per- 
sons who have twice tasted of victory in a Star champion- 
ship of international character. 

Not to be outdone by his neighbors from the eastern 
end of Long Island, Adrian Iselin, veteran international- 
ist from the western end of the Sound and scion of 
America’s Cup fame, also wrote another page into the 
annals of the class by winning the open series, sailed on 
alternate days, and thereby annexing his second Bacardi 
Cup. He acquired his first trophy, presented by the 
Bacardi Estate, with the same old Ace in 1927, and he 
alone has two of these famous 
cups. He was assisted in his 
triumphal efforts by E. C. 
White, a newcomer to the 
class, but one who under 
Iselin’s able coaching is now 
qualified to take his place 
in the fraternity of ‘‘ United 
Jibmen of the World.”’ 

Pleasure loving Havana 
turned out as of old to wel- 
come the visiting yachtsmen 
who competed in the annual 
Mid-Winter races from Jan- 
uary 26th to February Ist. 
If a world-wide depression 
raged without, no hint of it 


Sr CLASS traditions of a decade were shattered 


“Winsome” Repeats Victory at Havana 


United States Scores in Team Race. “Ace” 


in Interesting Series 


from the Almendares River to seek fame on the 
azure waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Gay throngs 
of those enthusiastic Cubans who leave no stone un- 
turned in the providing of comfort and entertainment 
for their guests, gathered daily at the Havana and 
Miramar Yacht Clubs to witness the races and seemed 
to take a greater interest in them than ever before. In 
both series there were more entries than in the two 
years past; the competition was keener, of higher cali- 
ber, and it carried a stronger international flavor. If 
this initial event in the Star’s long schedule of cham- 
pionships is to be regarded as a criterion, then that 
mythical corner which we have been striving $0 long 
to reach has finally been turned — at least as far as 
small boat racing is concerned. 

From the spectator’s point of view at least, the 
weather left nothing to be desired. Havana produced its 
usual clear skies, warm days, and cool nights. Except 
for one day of rugged going, gentle to medium fresh off- 
shore breezes prevailed. Just to make the boys feel at 
home, the dreaded norther put in an appearance, but its 
stay was short and it was only a feeble imitation of its 
usually ferocious self, postponing hostilities for only a 
single day this year. 

To return to the racing. The United States was 
represented by a seasoned 
and well-balanced quartet 
of Star sailors, all of whom 
had a wealth of experience 
in events of this nature. It 
is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that this combi- 
nation of veterans took the 
measure of the Cuban team 
to the tune of 24 to 12 in 
the annual International 
Team Race, the closing 
event of the week. This 
proved to be America’s 
eighth consecutive victory 
in this event, but the race 
was far more interesting 
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Top. Dickson Potter, crew, and Harkness Edwards, skipper, who won the Cup of Cuba in “Winsome” at Havana. 


And above, the fleet of Stars racing off the Miramar and Havana Yacht Clubs during the Mid-Winter Star Series 
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might seem to indicate. Had it been held at the be- 
ginning instead of at the end of the week, a different 
story might have been told. 

In the first two races sailed, one in each series, the 
invaders from the States fared badly. In fact, Ace was 
the only American boat which finished in the money at 
all in those first two days, taking a humble third prize on 
the opening day. On that day 
the eighteen yachts split tacks 
all over the gulf and the Cuban 
entry Mara, sailed by Fernando 
Bru, romped home a winner by 
three minutes over Naya’s 
Aitorito, another local boat, 
while Almendares and Aurrera 
followed Ace across the line for 
fourth and fifth place, Gull 
finishing sixth. 

The following day, the day 
of the first championship race, 
produced rather astonishing re- 
sults. The wind was northwest, 
that is, offshore, and blowing 
hard, kicking up a nasty sea. 
Things began to happen before 
the eight contenders for the 
title were fully underway and 
kept right up throughout the 
race. Jibaro, skippered by C. 
Fuentes, was the first to finish, 
but her path to glory was 
strewn with casualties. At one 
of the marks the Cuban yacht 
barged into Ace, damaging the 
latter’s backstay and forcing 
Iselin to withdraw, for which 
incident Jibaro was later dis- 
qualified. This gave the race to Zelda, the novice entry 
from Nassau, and moved Manuel Rasco’s Ellen II up 
to second place. Tempe III suffered a slight disablement 
and withdrew. The Shields brothers, failing properly to 
judge the heaving seas, allowed their boom to touch a 
mark, and Gull was sailed back to the Almendares 
River. The one remaining American yacht, Winsome, 
was finally awarded third place, after the Race Com- 
mittee had concluded its deliberations, and Mickey 
Mouse, the second entry from the Bahamas, placed 
fourth. 

During the following day, which was one of enforced 
rest, while the baby norther exhausted its short-lived 
fury, the American skippers pulled themselves together. 
From that point on they made a far different showing. 
With scarcely an exception, they finished one, two, three 
in all the remaining races and divided the daily prizes 
pretty evenly between the four of them. For the Gull, 
however, there were misfortunes still ahead. In the sec- 
ond championship race she became involved in a star- 
board and port tack affair with Ace, which the Shields 
brothers reported and for which they were disqualified. 
Later still, the Gull hit a submerged log and was quite 
badly damaged. Gull, it may be said, is another Purdy 
product, presumably a sister ship to the present Inter- 
national Champion Mist, often referred to as the “‘mil- 
lion dollar Star.””’ The Gull’s performance in Cuba, 
though creditable, was not unusual. In the Bacardi 
Series, in which she met with no misfortunes, she was 
defeated by the rebuilt Ace, a boat originally built by 
her owner in 1924, and by Mara, a local Cuban job and 
one of the oldest boats in that fleet. The championship 
was won by an off-the-shelf Parkman Star of the vintage 
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of 1927, while Zelda, a home-built boat from Nassau, 
placed second, and Ellen IJ, another Parkman Star, tied 
with Ace for third in this series. All of which indicates 
that the one-design rules of the Star Class serve their 
purpose, and that an expensive Star, for which the 
builder is highly paid for finishing and refining, will ac- 
complish no more than a boat on which the owner does 
this work himself. 

Edwards’ eventual victory in 
the title series can hardly be 
said to have been a flashy or 
spectacular one. On the other 
hand, he sailed the most care- 
ful and consistent series of his 
career. Throughout all of these 
races he took advantage of 
every slant of the fickle breeze, 
keeping clear of fouls, and out- 
generaling and out-guessing 
his rivals. By so doing he was 
able to overcome the handicap 
of a yacht that did not seem to 
respond to his efforts, and 
showed only momentary spurts 
of her usual speed. The little 
red defender did not win a 
single first place in the three 
races, except through the dis- 
qualification of Gull in the 
second race, but she was al- 
ways up among the leaders and 
in the final reckoning had ac- 
cumulated three points more 
than her nearest rival, Zelda. 

Zelda’s showing in this series 
is worthy of comment. Sailed 
by Charles Arteaga, who lacked 
any experience in competition of this character, and rep- 
resenting a newly formed fleet which only obtained its 
charter in 1932, her placing as runner-up in the second 
most important International Star event of the year is 
a feat that is little short of remarkable. 

Ace’s victory in the Bacardi Cup series was much 
more distinctive and clear cut. In these three races she 
found the weather to her liking and took two firsts 
and a third against the large field of seventeen other 
entries. Even after the second race there could be little 
doubt as to who would be the eventual winner of the 
series. 

As has always been the case, the races were under the 
joint auspices of the Cuban National Tourist Com- 
mission and the International Star Class Yacht Racing 
Association. They were conducted by Rafael Posso, 
Chairman of the Race Committee, with the competent 
assistance of Enrique Gamba. Their decisions in the mat- 
ter of the protests which arose as a result of the early 
races evidently met with the approval of all contestants, 
as no appeals were filed. There was one important 
innovation this year. The courses were no longer laid 
out off the Malecon as previously, but the races, all 
over triangular courses, were sailed at points down the 
coast opposite the Habana and the Miramar Yacht 
Clubs, where they could be witnessed by the members 
but not so conveniently by the general public. 

Cuba outdid herself this year at the final banquet, 
held in the marble halls of the Habana Yacht Club. The 
ceremony of prize giving was conducted with great 
pomp by Commodore ‘‘ Mike” Rivea, and in the pro- 
verbial Cuban manner. And as always on these occa- 

(Continued on page 72) 














The Cat Comes Back 


“Scrappy,” A 16-Foot Deadrise 
Model for a One-Design Class 


By 
RALPH H. WILEY 


CRAPPY is a child of idleness. Planned for 
Mrs. Wiley and myself when I should 
have been working at something else, 

fashioned during idle moments while I kept 
an eye on a larger boat we were building, and 
constructed mostly of scraps left from the larger 
boat, or, biblically speaking, from crumbs that 
fell from the rich man’s table — garboard 
plank, poop deck, or what have you. She 
has been sailed mostly by myself in idle time 
(created especially for the purpose) and every- 
thing would have gone along blissfully if it had 
not been for Judge Corson and that loafer prince, Slade 
Dale. 

Scrappy has turned out as I hoped. She proved quite 
easy and economical to build, is as handy as the pocket 
in your shirt, perfectly balanced, stiff, roomy, fast, 
quick in stays and is altogether a pleasure to sail. But 
the Judge started trouble by buying the boat, which 
meant that I had to start building all over again. Then 
Slade, whose idle time is spent riding to a sea anchor 
just to leeward of our kitchen, discovered Scrappy and 
broadeast the idea that she is an 
ideal boat for an amateur-built one- 
design class. I believe he is right, 
for as I built Scrappy with my own 
hands, I figured quite closely on 
how to build the most boat for the 
least work — which should be a 
help to the amateur builder. 

So my idle ideas have become a 
boomerang to return and smite me 
squarely between the eyes. On one 
of these beautiful days that bless 
the “Eastern Shore” in January, 
with the warm southwest breeze 
just ruffling the surface of Town 
Creek, and Scrappy beckoning at 
the float, here am I in the most- 
loafingest place in the world, work- 
ing away at relating just how I 
built this boat that I wish I were 
sailing. 

It is an old-fashioned notion of 
mine that a good small boat is one 
that can carry a reasonable load, 
three or four people, and enough 
sail to push her along at a lively 
clip. Scrappy, with her plumb ends, 
generous beam and hard midship 








This view shows “Scrappy’s 
simple construction 




















“Scrappy” is a likely candidate for an amateur-built one-design class 


section, easily carries both her load and her 176 square 
feet of sail and is fast. The modern trend in 16-footers 
seems to be toward a narrow hull with a wee bit of rag, 
which is very nice as long as these boats race each other. 
But such a craft is of little use in Oxford, where the only 
restrictions on our 16-foot racing class are that the boat 
be less than 16 feet overall length and carry only two 
sails. So I built this 16-footer well enough to stay with 
them without being in any manner a freak. 

Everything — framing, planking and rig — has been 
kept as simple as possible, as it 
should be on a small boat. The 
heavy keel is sawed to shape from a 
6” by 6” timber, strong, simple and 
easy to set up. The centerboard 
bedlogs are integral with the keel, 
and the seam between the center- 
board box and the keel is above the 
load waterline, where it is not likely 
to leak. Only one form, or mould, 
that for the midship section, is 
required, which further simplifies 
the work. The diagonally planked 
part of the bottom is easily put on, 
eliminates considerable framing, 
and with the removable floor boards 
allows the bilge to be kept perfectly 
clean. The oak centerboard swings 
on a pin, as a centerboard should, 
and is so designed that when prop- 
erly adjusted it almost steers the 
boat. Under all sailing conditions 
Scrappy carries only a slight weather 
helm. The rig is simple in the ex- 
treme. There are no shrouds, back- 
stays, toe catchers or other compli- 
cations that have no place in so 
small a boat. The lacing at the luff 
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never goes entirely around the mast, the sail hoists and 
lowers easily and may be unbent simply by unsnapping 
the halliards and loosening the lacing at the luff. 

To build Scrappy you will need considerable perse- 
verance and some skill with tools. While not as easily 
built as a flat bottom skiff, she is much easier to build 
than most real sail boats. It is very evident that to build 
any real boat is something of a task. Otherwise there 
would be more boats and fewer professional boat build- 
ers. If you tackle the job now, ready for some hard work 
and with a generous supply of patience, you will be in 
fine shape to sail by June. As cost in these days is an 
important item, it is interesting to note that all the 
material, including the sail, should cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $80, and if you cannot build Scrappy yourself, a 
good boat builder should turn her out complete for 
about $250. 

It is advantageous, but not at all necessary, to lay the 
lines down full size. Any ordinary lumber yard can sup- 
ply a good looking piece of yellow pine, 6” by 6’ by 
16’, for a keel. Lay off the profile of the keel and the 
centerboard slot, as shown in the plans, on both sides of 
the keel timber. Saw out the centerboard slot, boring 
two holes about 6” apart and chiseling out between 
them to give room to start the saw. Saw for 3 or 4 
inches, following the line for the slot on top of the 
keel; then turn the keel over and saw for a few inches 
following the line on the bottom of the keel. This method 
will keep the saw running straight and on the line on 
both sides when sawing any 
thick piece. Shape the re- 
mainder of the keel either 
by sawing or by niching in 
with the saw and chopping 
out between, whichever 
suits you best. 

Rough in the rabbet line, 
leaving plenty of wood for 
the accurate finishing of the 
rabbet after the boat is set 
up. Fit the kingposts, fast- 
ening each with two 20- 
penny galvanized nails and 
a 3%” galvanized round 
iron as shown for fastening 
centerboard trunk, center- 
board, rudder and several 
other things. This makes an 
inexpensive and strong fast- 
ening. You will need, from 
a marine supply store, a 
ship auger for 34” iron. 
This auger is slightly under 
34” so that the iron will fit 
the hole snugly. Always 
bore the hole about half an 
inch deeper than the length 








sulting job will more than compensate for the additional 
care and labor. 

Complete the centerboard well, bolting the sides to 
the keel and nailing them to the kingpost, laying two 
strands of wicking and plenty of marine glue or white 
lead between the trunk sides, keel and kingposts to 
assure a permanently tight job. Bore the hole for the 
centerboard pin and chisel out the mast step. A 34” hole 
should be bored diagonally through the keel to the 
bottom of the mast step to prevent water lying in the 
bottom of the hole and starting rot. 

Draw a level line across the transom slightly below 
the deck line and do likewise on station No. 2. The top 
of the midship section itself will do for leveling this 
section. Also mark the location of the under side of the 
deck on the transom, midship section and stem. Set the 
keel up on blocks, saw-horses or whatever you have, 
level with the load waterline. This is accomplished 
simply by placing a level on top of the centerboard bed 
logs. Stretch a line along the top of the keel to be sure it 
has not sagged at either end. Fasten the transom securely 
in place by means of braces to the floor or ceiling, mak- 
ing sure that it is level by placing a level along the 
level line. Plumb the stem with your level and fasten it 
securely in place by means of temporary braces. Set up 
the midship mould and station No. 2, bracing them 
securely and making sure that they are both plumb and 
level. Some longitudinal braces nailed along the top of 
the transom and midship section will help to hold 
everything rigid. 

Now clamp or tack a nice 
limber batten around the 
boat from the transom to 
the stem, and using this for 
a guide, bevel the transom 
and frame No. 2 and com- 
plete the rabbet on the stem 
from the sheer down to the 
chine line. This brings us to 
the point of planking the 
topsides, which is a nice job, 
easier than it looks and 
makes a fine showing when 
completed. 

If you are fortunate 
enough to be able to get two 
boards 16’ long and 18” 
wide, you may put on the 
topsides in one piece, as 
there is no wring or twist in 
the sides and a wide board 
will fall into place nicely, 
the boat having been de- 
signed with this in view. 
Clamp any board about 6” 
wide around the boat from 
stem to stern, with its upper 








of the bolt and hammer a 
slight taper on the end of 


edge at the under side of the 
deck at the midship mould, 








the bolt before driv- 
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ing. You will find it 
necessary to start the 
holes with an ordi- 
nary 34” bit. Boring 



































so that its upper edge 
is an equal distance 
below the under side 
of the deck at the 


























for some of the bolts, 
such as in center- 
board and rudder, 
will test your skill to 
the utmost, but the 
excellence of the re- 

















Sail and deck plans of 16-foot one-design cat 
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the plank, and will be in the neighborhood of 3”. 
Mark off the sweep on top of one of the 18’’ wide 
boards with a batten which, when sprung down the 
approximate 3” at the center in a nice even curve, will 
_give the correct sheer line at the under side of the deck. 
Measuring from this line along the transom, midship 
section and stem, spot the approximate chine line on the 
plank and spring a batten through these points in a 
smooth curve. In laying off this approximate chine 
line I should use the distance from the under side of the 
deck to the outside of the planking at the chine. This 
allows a little extra wood which will be enough for the 
bevel at the chine when we fair the chine with the rabbet 
abaft station No. 4, and will give the exact chine for the 
butt seam forward of station No. 4. Clamp the side 
approximately in place, and with a pair of dividers 
scribe for an exact fit at the stem. Now, if everything 
looks right, mark the second side from the first, and the 
sides are ready to put on. Nail the plank securely to the 
stem, drilling for all nail holes and countersinking 
slightly to avoid splitting. Bend the plank around the 
boat and clamp it to the transom. Nail securely to 
station No. 2, fasten to the midship section mould 
with two or three screws, and nail securely to the tran- 
som with a thread or so of cotton laid in white lead or 
marine glue beneath it. Saw the after end of the plank 
off flush with the transom after fastening. All plank 
fastenings should be let in enough to allow for planing 
and stopping with white lead putty. If you cannot ob- 
tain the sides in one piece, use two or three strakes, as 
necessary, putting on the sheer strake first. 

Next, slip the clamps and chine in place, fastening 
with galvanized boat nails driven through, countersunk 
and clinched, being careful not to put any of these 
nails in the way of the frames, which will be inserted 
next. Now fit all the side frames that come between the 
transom and station No. 4, riveting securely at the clamp 
and chine with 3” copper cut nails, and fastening at 
frequent intervals between the clamp and chine with 
galvanized boat nails. None of these frames need to be 
beveled, but may be set square with the sides; however, 
for good appearance, be sure that they are plumb. 
At this point, with the side frames in place, it will be 
well to make sure that both sides of the boat are alike 
before fitting the full frames and deck framing. Stretch 
a lire from the center of the stem to the center of the 
transom and check the distance from this line to the 
sides at stations No. 4 and No. 6. If there is any varia- 
tion tack some temporary braces across to even things 
up. You will probably find that the sides need to be 
wedged apart a little at the deck line at station No. 4 in 
order to give the correct width and flare at this point. 

With everything now reasonably correct, put in the 
rest of the full frames, beveling these frames so that they 
are set square with the center line and not square with 
the planking, as in the case of the side frames. This will 
bring them into the proper position to receive the full 
deck beams, all of which may now be put in place along 
with the remainder of the deck framing. The breasthook 
and partners must be most carefully fitted and thor- 
oughly fastened. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the care required in this part of the work. There 
being no shrouds, all the strain of the mast must be 
carried by this framing. Note that the hole for the mast 
is an inch longer than it is wide, allowing for a wedge at 
the after side. 

With the deck framing complete, we are ready to 
turn the boat over and tackle the bottom. Using a 
straight stick which will lie in the same manner as the 
planking from the rabbet to the chine, carefully fair up 
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the side and chine with the rabbet line and complete 
the rabbet, which up to this point has only been roughed 
out. A plane will work nicely on the chine, and a com- 
bination of flat chisel and small block plane, or, better 
still, a rabbeting plane, will be just the thing for the 
keel. The butt seam at.the chine changes to a lap seam 
where the fore and aft planking ends, and the 2”’ by 2’’ 
bottom frame at station No. 4 acts as a butt block be- 
tween the fore and aft and the diagonal planking. 
Therefore, arrange to change from fore and aft to 
diagonal planking, and from butt chine seam to lap 
chine seam, at the center of this 2’’ by 2”’ bottom frame. 
Fairing up the chine and rabbet is not difficult. If it is 
done carefully, you will be well repaid by a tight boat. 
Now put in the bilge stringers, which notch into the 
transom battens and end at station No. 4, where they 
notch into the 2” by 2” bottom frame. 

With the chine and rabbet in first class shape, we 
are now ready to tackle the hardest part of the building 
job, the fore and aft planking at the bow. There is no 
way of dodging this, and the generous deadrise forward 
is the distinguishing mark between a real boat and a tub. 
If you do this part of the work well, you will have gradu- 
ated from the common house carpenter class, and can 
now style yourself a ship’s carpenter apprentice, first 
class. The drawing shows four strakes on each side, but 
if the lumber is extra dry and brittle, divide into five 
strakes, as the narrow planks will twist more readily. 

It will be necessary to take a spiling for each plank 
and divide up the distances to obtain the width of the 
plank at each frame, as in any fore and aft planking job. 
How to take a spiling would make an article in itself 
and has been described so often and so well in many 
‘how to build” articles that it seems rather useless to go 
into the subject here. Work from both the chine and the 
rabbet line, putting a shutter plank in the middle to 
finish the job. You will find that a liberal application of 
kerosene oil will help wonderfully in the bending, and 
you will get along much faster if you twist the planks 
into place very slowly, wetting them down with kerosene 
often, and letting the harder ones set with half a twist 
over night, to be pulled down into place next morning. 
Make all planking seams tight inside and from 149” 
to 14,” open on the outside. This applies to the diag- 
onal as well as to the fore and aft planking. The diagonal 
planking is simple. The drawing shows quite clearly how 
the first few planks, starting at station No. 4, are wedged 
shaped, the planks being just 5’’ wide, except the few 
planks next the transom, which are tapered to straighten 
things out again. Take the bevel at the rabbet with an 
adjustable bevel and saw the plank to fit the keel. 
Clamping the plank in place at the keel and chine, nail 
to the keel, stringer, chine and sides with 134” or 144” 
galvanized boat nails, drilling for all nail holes and 
clinching the nails over where they come through the 
stringers. Saw the plank off flush with the side of the 
boat after nailing. A strand or two of cotton wicking 
should be laid along the rabbet, chine and transom in a 
generous amount of marine glue or white lead before 
the planks are put on. With the planking complete, 
plane the bottom down smooth. A keen spoke shave will 
work especially well near the bow where the planks are 
twisted, and when it is all nicely smoothed it will look so 
well you will hardly believe you did it yourself. 

Now turn the boat right side up again and put on the 
deck — very simple if something like 244” by 34” 
tongue-and-groove redwood or cedar is laid straight fore 
and aft and covered with 8-ounce duck put down in 
marine glue. Be sure that the deck is quite smooth be- 

(Continued on page 90) 











Marine Motors—T hen and Now 


The Light, Compact and Efficient Motors of 1933 are a Far Cry from 


the Noisy, Bulky “Mills” of Yesteryear 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


HILE poring over a photograph album a 
while ago, I ran across pictures taken on 
a motor boat cruise some few years 
back. It was a good cruise, in a 55- 
footer of somewhat ancient type — an 
able and comfortable craft, good for ten 
knots all day long—and no more. 

Nothing particularly exciting happened, barring a few 
nervous moments while running in a fairly thick fog. 
But while day-dreaming of the events of the cruise my 
mind kept going back to the motor in that boat, and I 
made mental comparisons between that bulky, noisy, 
dirty, but faithful old ‘‘mill” and the compact, quiet, 
clean and efficient power plants found everywhere to- 
day, and shown in all their splendor at the recent Motor 
Boat Show. Yes, the old motors usually got us there, but 
the new ones do the same thing with more certainty — 
and the latter are so far ahead of the old-timers that 
yachtsmen of today are prone to forget the tremendous 
strides which have been made in recent years in marine 
power plants. Let’s look into this matter a bit — it’s in- 
teresting, and instructive, too. 

As an example of the older type of motor, the one in 
Nautilus on that cruise will do very well. It was a huge 
4-cylinder affair, made an awful racket, and abided in a 
large, smelly, dirty engine room. The owner, who acted 
as engineer, spent a lot of time watching and petting it. 
Occasionally he fiddled with the carburetor, and watched 
the ‘‘sight feed”’ carefully to be sure that the proper 
amount of oil was dropping through a multitude of 
glass gauges. Then he wiped off oil drips here and there 
— it took a lot of waste to keep that motor reasonably 
clean. Finally, up for an hour or so of fresh air, and then 
below again to be sure that she wasn’t overheating, and 
that all was well in general. 

Today, that motor would be replaced by a much 
smaller, more compact machine which would run all day 
with scarcely a glance. A big slice could be taken off the 
motor compartment and added to the living quarters. 
Smell and dirt would be noticeable by their absence. 
Practically no noise or vibration whatever. And the 
owner-engineer wou!d have nothing to do all day long 
except steer the boat and enjoy life — on deck, and not 
in the engine room. 











The marine engine of today is compact, 
quiet and reliable 





In theory, today’s motor is exactly the same as the 
motor of twenty or more years ago. The immense im- 
provements have been made primarily by refinements, 
plus a few additions. Let’s have a look at some of them. 

Just as in old automobiles, motors were started by 
means of a starting crank, or starting bar. Today you 
start them just as you do your new car — press a but- 
ton, and an electric starter does the trick for you. 

Compactness, and a huge reduction in weight, have 
been attained by a multitude of engineering refinements. 
Using the same bore and stroke of cylinder — the same 
cubic capacity — power has been greatly increased. 
Higher motor speed, and higher compression, have aug- 
mented both power and economy at the same time. 
Improved design of cylinder heads, valves, valve cham- 
bers, carburetors, intake and exhaust manifolds, plus 
lighter and stronger reciprocating parts— all have 
helped. 

The almost complete enclosure of all moving parts of 
the motor has eliminated oily, messy motors and engine 
rooms, and this feature, coupled with changes and re- 
finements of design, has helped greatly in producing 
power plants of astonishing quietness. 

No more of the unsightly, cumbersome, dirty and 
more or less unreliable mechanical oilers, with their 
aforementioned ‘‘sight feeds.’’ Instead, we have “ pres- 
sure feed”’ oiling — a small and highly efficient oil pump 
shoots oil through drilled crankshafts and connecting 
rods directly to the parts which need oil. It’s entirely 
automatic, needing no attention whatever, and wonder- 
fully efficient. 

The great increase in economy of the modern marine 
motor is due to a number of things. The all-round refine- 








The “oldtimer” was noisy, bulky and needed 
constant attention 


ment of the various parts of the motor is quite a factor 
— pistons fit closer in the cylinders, and better piston 
rings keep the exploded charge of vapor from leaking 
into the erankease. Valves have been redesigned, and 
are made of more suitable materials, so that they seat 
properly, and do not warp out of shape — better com- 
pression, more power. Manifolds have been redesigned 
for a freer flow of vapor, thus giving the cylinder a 
bigger charge of explosive mixture. ‘“‘Hot spot”? mani- 
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folding breaks up the minute par- 
ticles of fuel to make a better ‘‘gas”’ 
—more power and economy. Better 
eiling systems, less friction — all 
help to make our present motors 
highly efficient. 

The carburetor may be said to be 
the heart of any motor, for it is by 
means of this device that air and 
gasoline are mixed to form the gas 
on which the motor runs. The old, 
crude carburetors were troublesome 
and inefficient —if adjusted for one 
speed of the motor they wouldn’t work well at any other 
speed — the motor had no flexibility. Spitting, backfiring, 
and waste was the result. The modern carburetor is a 
marvel of satisfactory efficiency. It really “gasifies’”’ the 
fuel—and does it automatically at any speed of the 
motor. 

With the old type of gravity fuel feed, the difference 
in pressure produced by a full tank over that of a half 
empty tank often resulted in faulty mixtures and conse- 
quent poor running of the motor. Today we have two 
types of fuel pumps to choose from — one mechanical, 
the other electrical — either one of which assures an 
even, constant flow of fuel under any and all conditions. 
Fuel tanks may now be located below the level of the 
motor — the fuel pump does its job just the same. 

On the old motors all was well as long as the motor 
didn’t overheat. Not so today. For motors operate best 
within certain temperature ranges. So now we have 
“temperature control,” which means that the cooling 
water around the cylinders is kept at the proper tempera- 
ture for efficient operation, effecting economy of gasoline 
and oil, and better all-round performance. 

Getting the old oil out of the crankcase used to be a 
horrible business — you probably had to remove a plate 
from the base of the engine, and bail out the oil with a 
dipper or spoon — or maybe you sucked it out with an 
old bilge pump, or grease gun — a filthy, messy job. 
But today you have a special ‘“‘sump pump”’ built into 
the base of the motor — a few strokes fills a bucket, and 
overboard she goes — a quick, clean, easy job. 

What is sometimes termed the “jewelry” on motors 
—or the accessories, such as generators, magnetos, 
water pumps, etc. — has of course, kept pace with the 
development of the motor itself. Ignition systems are 
practically trouble-proof. Clutches and reverse gears are 
smaller and lighter, completely enclosed, run in an oil 
bath, and seldom need attention or adjustment. 

In the old days heavy duty motors turned up between 
350 and 400 r.p.m., medium duty around 600, and 
“high speed’? motors somewhere around 800 r.p.m. 
What a different picture today! Many ‘‘work”’ motors 
run day in and day out at 800 r.p.m. A “‘medium speed” 
motor will turn up 1500 or more r.p.m., and high speed 
motors at 2500 r.p.m. and above. Both power and 
economy are gained by the higher speeds — quite the 
opposite from a steam engine or electric motor. 

The fire hazard has been reduced to a minimum by 
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A comparison which is representative of 
the advance in marine engine design 


better ventilation, cleaner and 
tighter motors, and several new 
“gadgets.” Practically all motors 
are now equipped with “backfire 
traps,” which are attached to the 
carburetor air intake, and kill any 
flame from a carburetor backfire. 
Then there are the little drip pans 
with gauze covering, under the car- 
buretor, with a small tube leading 
from the pan to the intake mani- 
fold — if there is any leak or drip 
from the carburetor, it is caught 
in the pan and quickly sucked into the motor. While in 
the pan, the drippings are harmless, due to the wire 
gauze preventing any flame from reaching them. Bilges 
free from oil and gasoline drippings are an excellent form 
of insurance. There is little cause for any bilge being 
otherwise these days. 

Of course, a slow-going hull is best driven by a large, 
slow-turning wheel, so what good would the fast motors 
be in this type of hull? Simply great! For by means of a 
reduction gear, you keep your large, efficient wheel, and 
turn it up comparatively slowly by means of the reduc- 
tion gear hitched up to the modern, high spéed power 
plant. So satisfactory and fool-proof have reduction 
gears been proven that a well-known maker has not 
altered his gear in any way over a three-year period. 

Instead of being a busy, overall-garbed engineer, the 
present day operator of a power boat handles his motor 
and boat just as he does his automobile. All controls and 
instruments are on deck. Push a button — the motor 
starts. Drop the mooring, let in the clutch, open the 
throttle, and you’re away. A neat, artistic instrument 
board is before you. A tachometer gives you your engine 
revolutions just as does the speedometer on a car — 
you know just what speed you are making. The ammeter 
tells you that your generator is functioning. An oil pres- 
sure gauge assures you that your motor is being properly 
lubricated — and automatically, too. A thermometer 
gives you the temperature of your cooling water, show- 
ing at a glance if the motor is either too hot or too cold 
— no burned fingers feeling of cylinders, or waiting for 
smoke and heat to tell you that your motor is in trouble. 
And your motor drives the boat along with nothing but 
a musical hum, all day long, while all hands enjoy life in 
the open air and sunshine. 

But how about the price of these perfected motors — 
aren’t they pretty expensive? Not a bit of it. For engi- 
neering genius, plus mass production and efficient plant 
operation, are turning out these engines at prices which 
were undreamed of a few years ago. 

Yes, that old “mill” in Nautilus did the trick — but 
today it has been replaced by a modern motor having all 
the advantages which we have been talking about. 
Nautilus is still going strong, and a bit faster than she 
used to, while her owner and his guests are enjoying their 
cruising more than ever before, thanks to the engineer- 
ing achievements which have made her new power plant 
so quiet, powerful and trouble-proof. 
























































Seen 


At the Show 
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Three Floors of the 
Latest Products of the 
Boating Industry At- 
tracted Enthusiastic 
Yachtsmen 





\ BOAT& PLANE 72 
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The general view of the 
Palace (at top) shows the 

Consolidated cruiser and 

the electric bateau in the 

foreground. The Chrysler 

marine engines (right) were 

exhibited as they appear in 

actual installations, to il- 

lustrate the use of their rub- 

ber mountings, and one 

motor was suspended from 

a tripod by a rubber mount- 

ing to demonstrate the 

strength of this device. Keen 

interest was shown in the 

Dodge utility runabouts by 

Showgoers who, in attend- 

ance, numbered more than 

last year. Elco displayed a 

new and interesting exhibit 

in the cut-out section of a 

cruiser to show the method ° 
of installing a Buda Diesel Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
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A Designing Competition Under 


bd 


Proposed Ocean Racing Rule 





OME time ago the Cruising Club of 
America, appreciating the need for a new 
and better measurement rule for rating 
cruising craft in long distance races, ap- 
pointed a special committee to devise such 
a rule. The results of the deliberations of 
this committee are presented herewith, in 
the shape of what is termed “‘ A suggested 

measurement rule for rating offshore cruising yachts in 
ocean races.’”’ Applied to a number of well-known ocean 
racing craft, the rule works to the satisfaction of its 
makers. However, before adopting it, the Cruising Club 
wishes to make reasonably certain that new boats de- 
signed to it will not only be fast, but able, desirable, off- 
shore cruising yachts, without freakish features. To at- 
tain this end, the Club has decided to foster a designing 
competition under the new rule, and has offered three 
prizes to be awarded to the designers of the three boats 
which, in the opinion of a Board of Judges, would have 
the best chance of winning in a long distance contest, 
such as the Bermuda Race. 

The competition is open to any designer, in any coun- 
try. The three winning designs will be published in the 
July and following issues of YacutTinG. First prize, 
$75; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 

All designs submitted, and their copyright, will re- 
main the property of their authors, and will be returned 
to them; but the winning designs, and others of suffi- 
cient merit, may be published at the discretion of the 
Cruising Club. 

Designs for the competition must be in black ink, on 
white paper or tracing cloth, suitable for reproduction, 
and shall include lines plans, sail plan, and interior ac- 
commodation plan. Displacement and weight of keel 
must be stated. Displacement to the designed I.w.]. is to 
include cruising equipment, anchors, cables, etc. 

Yachts must be designed to a rating of approximately 
45. 

Drawings must be sent to Mr. Edmund Lang, 30 














on or before May 20th. They must be unsigned, but ac- 
companied by the name and address of the contesting 
architect in a sealed envelope. Upon receipt, they will 
be allocated a distinguishing number, and forwarded to 
the judges selected by the Cruising Club. 


Proposed Measurement Rule for Rating Offshore 
Cruising Yachts in Ocean Races 
RaTING = 0.22 =e 
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Rig allowance 


In which L= Corrected length, derived as follows: 
(refer to line drawings) 


L, = ab 
L, = L,+ Bow penalty + Stern penalty 
L = L, — F+ Beam correction 


BOW PENALTY, if any, derived as follows: 
If op exceed twice bp, the excess to be multiplied 
by three 


STERN PENALTY, if any, derived as follows: 
Any excess of mn over ma , 


BEAM CORRECTION 

If the maximum beam, measured on the 4% 
W.L., exceed 0.22 L. + 2, the excess shall be 
multiplied by 2 and entered in the formula for L 
as a minus Quantity. 

If such beam is less than 0.22 L, + 2, the’differ- 
ence shall be multiplied by 2 and entered in the 
formula for L as a plus quantity. 


BEAM CORRECTION LIMITS 
In no case shall the Beam Correction exceed 
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Plan showing points of meizsurement on a normal hull 
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This plan shows a boat incurring penalties at both bow and stern 


FREEBOARD CREDIT 
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RAIL LIMIT, R, and / or Rae, as used in the above, shall not 
exceed 8 inches. 


palit 





SHEER and RAISED DECK 
Sheer to be a fair continuous concave curve, ex- 
cept that if the yacht be of the raised deck type, 
to obtain credit for F; or F:, to the raised deck 
line, said raised deck must extend along the rail 
line a distance equal to at least one half the over- 
all length, in a fair unbroken curve. Otherwise 
the measurer will draw in the sheer line as his 
judgment directs. 


SAIL AREA, S.A. 
Sail area to be measured as by the rules of the 
N.A.Y.R.U. with the following limitations: 
Area of mizzen sail of a yawl to be not less 
than 10% of the total sail area, as measured, and 
area of mizzen sail of a ketch to be not less than 
18% of the total sail area, as measured. 


MAST HEIGHT 
Mast height of ketches and yawls having trian- 
gular mainsails to be 1.7 times the square root of 
total sail area as measured, less the mizzen area, 
plus 5 feet, as follows: 





Ketches 

and 1.7V Votal S.A. — Mizzen S.A. + 5 
Yawls 
— 1.7\/8.A. + 5 as per N.A.Y.R.U. rule 
C book. 

utters 


Schooners 1.47YS.A.+ 5“ “ os a 
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SAIL AREA LIMITS = 0.80 (L.W.L.)? 
S.A. in no case, as used in the rating formula, to 
be less than 80% of the L.W.L. squared. 


DISPLACEMENT, D 
There shall be no limit to the actual displace- 
ment, but the cube root of displacement, in cubic 
feet, as used in the rating formula, shall not ex- 
ceed 0.20 L.W.L. + 1.5 


DRAFT 
Any excess of draft over 0.16 L.W.L. + 1.75 
shall be multiplied by 3 and added to the rating. 


SCANTLING 
For the purpose of this competition it is to be 
assumed that the weight of construction will 
closely approach that required by Lloyd’s “‘ Rules 
for the Construction of Yachts.’ The type of con- 
struction need not follow Lloyd’s, but it is to be 
assumed that weight and strength of frames, 
planking, decking and structural members will 
approximate that required under Lloyd’s Rules. 


RIG ALLOWANCE 
Jib-headed sloops and cutters 


Gaff-headed sloops and cutters, jib-headed 


1.00 


yawls and jib-headed staysail schooners 0.97 
Gaff-headed yawls and schooners with jib- 
headed main and gaff foresail 0.95 
Jib-headed ketches and _ gaff-headed 
schooners 0.92 
Gaff-headed ketches 0.89 


PROPELLER ALLOWANCE 

To be based on size of boat and length of course. 
For this competition, assume no propeller allow- 
ance, but provide suitable motor installation 
with at least a 24’ diameter propeller of any 
type desired, and located where the designer con- 
siders it will retard the yacht but little under sail, 
yet give good propulsion under power. 











Along 
With the 


Frostbiters 
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UST as we expected, and as we mentioned last month, the 
North American Dinghy Association has decided to divide 
the dinks into two classes, to be known as Class A and Class B. 
In general, Class A will have pretty much the same rules as be- 
fore, with somewhat tighter restrictions, whereas Class B will 
attract those owners who are out for more speed and fewer re- 
strictions. Two class committees have been appointed by the 
association, composed entirely of dinghy owners in the different 
classes, to draw up satisfactory rules for each class. The Class A 
Committee is composed of H. Martyn Baker, James M. Brown 
and George E. Roosevelt, while Cornelius Shields, Robert N. 
Bavier and J. B. Shethar are officiating for Class B. The com- 
mittees have about completed their work, and we understand 
that the gist of the new rules is as follows: 


Class A. Same measurements as before. Stronger restrictions on 
towing qualities. Strict fender requirements. Standard lug rig of 
72 square feet area to be used. Rotating masts barred. Weight 
limit raised to 150 pounds without centerboard. Only stock 
boats to be eligible, “stock” boats being defined as one of five 
identical boats built and sold at an established price. 


Class B. Same measurements and weight as old Class A. No 
towing requirements, and no fender requirements. Any rig of 72 
— feet area, height of rig above gunwale not to exceed 17 
eet. 


+++ 


At the next annual meeting of the Dinghy Association it is 
quite probable that some rules will be adopted for holding sanc- 
tioned regattas. Informal racing has been the backbone of Frost- 
biting, and dinghy racing in general, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be. But the time is at hand when we'll occasionally 
want to get down to brass tacks and really abide by the rules, so 
that the races will be really. races, and not merely a lot of fun, 
with poor courses, worse starting arrangements, and an almost 
total disregard of racing rules. In a sanctioned race, the club 
holding such race must agree to provide proper facilities for 
handling the boats, set proper courses, with first leg to wind- 
ward whenever possible, put out marks which are easily visible 
from preceding marks, and run the races according to the usual 
rules and regulations surrounding any ordinary sailing yacht 
race. Two sanctioned regattas are already in view — one at 
Mason’s Island on May 14th, and one at Newport along in 
August. The ordinary run of weekly races here, there, and the 
other place will still be of the original informal nature. 


+ + + 


The Mason’s Island crowd are getting steamed up about their 
spring regatta, which will be held early in May, probably May 
14th. Commodore Henry B. Plant has shifted the Plant Trophy. 
to Class B, but Vice Commodore George E. Roosevelt, of the 
Cruising Club of America, has offered to sponsor a trophy for 
Class A. So all is well, and all hands will be assured of fine racing 
and a good time when the fleet gathers in the Connecticut port. 
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Ray Chapin 
“Frostbite” dinghy racing in Southern California. A part of 
the fleet as seen from the tower of the California Yacht Club 


All kinds of weather, from a flat calm to a roaring gale, has 
been encountered and conquered by Frostbite enthusiasts the 
past month, temperatures ranging from the shirt sleeve variety 
to the kind which makes you wish you had better sense than to 
try and sail a cockleshell when the going is more fitted for sleigh 
riding. I wasn’t at Bristol on February 5th, when the Bristol 
crowd were hosts to a bunch of enthusiasts from Providence, 
Boston and New York. They tell me it blew half a gale of wind, 
and snowed into the bargain, so that when the boats came about 
the sails shook a young snowslide down the necks of helmsman 
and crew. Other high lights of the four races were the clean sweep 
of Class B by Lorna Whittelsey in Snow Bird, and the taking of 
the rest of the honors by Porter Buck in Snogood, another New 
York entry, much to the discomfiture of Art Shuman in Dirty 
Duck II, from Boston, and Nick Potter and Carl Haffenreffer, 
who sailed new Herreshoff creations into some third and fourth 
places. 
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Despite wretched ice conditions and sub-freezing weather 
over the-Lincoln’s Birthday holiday, Frostbiters on both sides 
of Long Island Sound insisted upon racing. On the twelfth, at 
Port Washington, they got out the blow torches and blasted 
a channel through the ice from shore to open water some hun- 
dred yards out, and held three races before the crews called it a 
day and returned ashore to get thawed out. At the Sea Horse 
Yacht Club, of Rye, Leland Griggs’ motor boat acted as an ice 
breaker, and cut a channel through which the dinks were pad- 
dled to water encumbered with nothing more than a bit of flow 
ice. Jim Brown liked the going so much that he went out and 
won four straight races in Joanetle in Class A, while Class B 
honors were divided between Corny Shields, in Sissy, and Bill 
Swan, in Zero. 

The ice had disappeared to some extent the following day at 
Rye when the American Y. C. entertained the venturesome tars. 
Arthur Knapp emerged the hero of the occasion by winning 
seven races in Class A with Sideboard Annie, and then winning 
two more in Class B with Bill Swan’s Zero. Swan and Shields 
each took three races in Class B, with Zero and Sissy respec- 
tively, while Porter Buck, Rod Stephens, Fred Hibbard and 
Walter Rowe took what were left. 














Photo by Hollyday 


One of these Chesapeake Bay log canoes was imported to the recent Boat 
Show and attracted unusual interest 


The Month 


“Flying Dutchman” Successfully Defends 
Ice Yachting Trophy 


HE Four Lakes Ice Yacht Club of Madison, Wisconsin, 

invaded Lake Winnebago to challenge for the Interna- 
tional Hearst Trophy, but the task of conquering the defending 
Flying Dutchman proved of greater proportions than was an- 
ticipated. 

Oshkosh, the home port of the defender, was the background 
for this season’s ice yacht classic. The running of a series of this 
importance so early in the season, December 29th to 31st, was 
largely a matter of utilizing fine ice conditions rather than tak- 
ing a chance at the usual time in February or March. Ice and 
wind conditions were extremely favorable; and yet the weather 
was not so cold that sailing was a hardship or that enthusiastic 
race followers were driven indoors.: re 

The defender was the famous’ 450-rater Flying Dutchman, 
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in Yachting 


owned by Douglass and Camp Van Dyke of Milwaukee, and 
sailed by their friend, John Buckstaff, of Oshkosh. Since the 
rules of this race permit a co-defender if two craft represent 
the challenging club, Edwin R. Friederich’s Miss Jane IJ, a 
Class B 250-square-footer, was a contestant. 

The excuse for this season’s series of four 20-mile windward 
and return contests was the bid made by Perry Fess and Andrew 
Pflum for the Miss Alice, ex-Pat, formerly a 350-square-footer, 
and now carrying the maximum sail area for the Hearst Trophy 
event. Until she increased her sail spread shortly before the 
race, the Flying Dutchman, with her odd sail area, was an orphan, 
as she was barred from other class racing. Frank Tetzlaff’s 350- 
square-footer Fritz was the second challenger, but she did not 
repeat her entry after the first race. In all, there were four races. 
The rules prescribe that either representative of each club must 
take three out of five races. The fourth was necessary because 
Miss Alice took the second heat. 

In the first skirmish Miss Alice made an impressive start 
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M. Rosenfeld 
“Stevana,” a 135-footer owned by Edward S. Harkness, is the latest Diesel yacht designed and 
built by Consolidated. She is powered with two Treiber Diesels 











and led the fleet for two round trips around the 2'4-mile 
stretch. It took two laps for the Oskhosh defender to warm up 
before she finally caught the leading challenger on the third 
run to leeward. Henceforth Flying Dutchman had no trouble 
setting the pace right through to the finish. Buckstaff sailed the 
course in 53 minutes, 6 seconds, finishing 20 seconds ahead of 
Miss Alice. 

As in the first race, the wind the next day was just right for 
Miss Alice, and she made the 20-mile course well under the 
required time limit of 75 minutes, leaving the defender nearly. 
a minute and a half in her wake. Fritz, which broke a sail hoist the 
day before, withdrew, and the second Oshkosh defender, Miss 
Jane II, with only about half the sail area of the others, 
dropped out after the third lap. 

After a poor start the Flying Dutchman won the third race, 
thus regaining the edge for the defense. The quick getaway of 
Miss Alice at the start was merely a break, for the defender 
overhauled her before the first mile was up. Nevertheless, Fess, 
after lagging over a minute for a neck and neck duel at the begin- 
ning of the last lap,"came right up. Unfortunately, he cleared the 
wrong side of the lower buoy and lost the brush by going back 
to make it good. The time necessary for the Flying Dutchman 
to sail the course was one hour, 5 minutes, 58 seconds, while 
the Madison boat was 38 seconds behind. 

A southwester of fair proportions favored the Flying Dutch- 
man in the deciding event. It was the best blow of the series, 
about 20 miles an hour. The ice was hard, but the runners were 
sharp, so there was little slewing and hiking. Miss Alice 
showed no signs of hesitation at the start and darted into the 
lead, but she was easily overtaken when the heavy Oshkosh 
boat got into her stride. The performance of the Flying Dutch- 
man in that strong wind is typical, as she is representative of 
the earlier heavy weather boats. She flashed around the course 
four times in 47 minutes and 19 seconds, while there was a 
lapse of 4 minutes, 13 seconds before Miss Alice crossed the 


line. 
J.J. FANTA 
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30-Square-Metre Races Announced 


HE recently formed-Thirty Square Metre Association has 

begun to function and an agreement for the racing of boats 

of this class in Buzzards Bay and at Marblehead has been 

reached. An effort is being made to interest owners of the 

Northeast Harbor fleet and of other boats built under this rule 
to participate in the racing in the Bay and off Marblehead. 

This season the races in the Bay, sailed under the colors of 
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A regatta in 1879. 
Racing off the 
Southern Yacht 
Club, on Lake Pon- 
chartrain, as 
shown in a sketch 
in “Leslie’s Illus- 
trated Newspaper,” 
dated June 21, 1879 
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“Flying Dutchman,” 
owned by Douglass 
and Camp Van 
Dyke, won the ice 
yacht series in De- 
cember on Lake 


Winnebago 





the Beverly Yacht Club, will precede the midsummer series at 
Marblehead, and will be sailed on August Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 
The combined fleets will then race from the eastern end of the 
Cape Cod Canal to Marblehead on Friday, August 4th. The 
boats will then enter the races scheduled for the midsummer 
series. With some boats already added to the present fleets and 
the prospect of others before the yachting season opens, the 
racing in this class promises great sport. 

Interest in the one-design boats of the Buzzards Bay fleet 
will be heightened by the allowance of a variety of light sails, 
both lapping jibs and spinnakers, so that each owner may use 
his own judgment as to the size and shape of sails and the weight 
of material to be used in making them. In other words, the 
owners will now have one-design hulls, but may vary the rigging 
and sails within the rule under which these boats are built. 


FRANK NELSON EMMONS 
hae 


Pacific Crossing Made by 18-Footer 


N 18-foot, gaff-rigged centerboard sloop, weather-beaten, 
and flying a dingy yellow quarantine flag at her peak, 
slipped to a mooring behind Los Angeles Harbor breakwater 
at dusk one night early in January. There was no bustle, and 
until the next morning only a few knew she was there. 
Single-handed, Fred Rebell, a 47-year-old Latvian-born 
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Australian, had navigated the smallest boat across the Pacific. 
It was a year and seven days since he had left the headlands of 
Sydney Harbor on New Year’s Eve, 1931. He had logged 8950 
miles, according to his reckoning. Elaine was seven months on 
the high seas, five months being spent at various islands enroute. 

Until accounts of Harry Pidgeon’s circumnavigation of the 
globe in the 34-foot yawl Islander determined him to attempt 
the voyage, Rebell had never sailed a boat. By three weeks of 
intensive study in a public library he gleaned his total knowledge 
of navigation. Then, being financially embarrassed, he procured 
two Boy Scout compasses, two ordinary pocket watches of the 
dollar variety to serve as chronometers, and made his sextant. 
An old hacksaw blade, a piece of iron, two pieces of stainless 
steel, colored glass, and a few nuts and bolts were the ingredients. 
These were his sole nautical instruments. 

_ Meanwhile the blithe amateur outfitted his craft. He had 
bought her, a partly decked-over racing boat, for 125 pounds 
sterling and named her Elaine. She was beamy for her length, 
measuring 7 feet against 18 feet on deck, with a 20-inch free- 
board and 18-inch draft. Finances prevented Rebell from 
constructing a wooden cabin, but he built a shelter by stretching 
sail cloth over a frame of bamboo and iron, with a hood which 
could be lashed over the cockpit in dusty going. 

Elaine carried around 300 square feet of sail in 
her main and jib. Rebell fitted an extra suit of 
second-hand sails for emergency and stepped a 
heavier mast with a boom of Australian sugar 
pine. To attain additional stiffness, he made a 
heavy centerboard of 34-inch iron. 

Rebell made successive landfalls at Suva and 
Naitauba, in the Fiji Islands, Apia in the Samoas, 
the Danger Islands, Christmas Island and at 
Honolulu. Encountering an average of a storm for 
each month at sea, the three worst were met during 
the fag end of the trip, the 2400 miles sailed between 
Honolulu and Los Angeles in December. In the 
first storm the tiller snapped at the rudder post and 
he lost one of his two sea anchors. He had to bend his 
second suit of sails a week out of port as his weather- 
beaten original canvas was blown to shreds in the 
last storm. After that he drifted three days off San 
Nicolas Island, at times in sight of the Southern 
California coast, before a light westerly brought him 
to port. . 

Even then the fates combined to add a final : 
chapter. The third night at mooring, another ,~ 
storm, from the southeast and the worst in years, 


Ray Chapin 
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hit the harbor. With scores of other craft, Elaine tore loose 
from her mooring and was beached; her bowsprit and rudder 
post snapped, her rigging was torn and the hull stove in. 
Bos RuskKAUFF 
«2 Ss 


Another Single-Handed Ocean Passage 


36-FOOT cutter, the Mary Jane, has recently completed a 

single-handed passage from Oslo, Norway, to Miami. 
Stops were made at Weymouth, England; Gijon, Spain; 
Oporto, Portugal, and in the Canary Islands. 

The staunch ship is a typical Norwegian pilot boat and, 
though old, is in splendid condition and well fitted for long 
cruises. Her beam of twelve and a half feet and draft of six feet 
make her very roomy below decks, and the splendid construc- 
tion of the hull, with its massive ribs and two-inch oak planking, 
affords a great degree of safety. 

Her owner and navigator, Alfon Moller Hansen, is undecided 
as to his future destination but intends to continue on into the 
Pacific. Hansen’s only shipmates, his dog and cat, Mate and 
Sailor, will not object. 


AppIson THompson II 































Above 
“Mary Jane,” 
sailed single- 
handed by Alfon 
Hansen, recently 
completed a passage 
from Oslo, Norway, 
to Miami. She is 


36 feet overall 
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Fred Rebell sailed 


this 18-footer 
“Elaine” across the 
Pacific from Syd- 
ney to Los Angeles, 
single-handed 
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EDITORIAL 


The Proposed Measurement Rule 
For Ocean Racing 


N THIS issue will be found the long-awaited measure- 
ment rule for ocean races which a committee of the 
Cruising Club of America has been working on for so 
many months. In theory, it rates healthy, normal cruis- 
ing craft in an equitable manner, but penalizes extreme 
features, such as abnormal ends, lack of beam and dis- 
placement, and so on. While any type of boat may be 
built to it, a craft of “racing’’ type would receive such 
a high rating that her chances of winning a race should 
be negligible. 

While the rule may seem to many to be complicated, 
such complication is undoubtedly a necessary evil, for 
simple rules will no longer keep people from building 
fast, but undesirable craft in their efforts to win races. 
The designing contest will give naval architects every 
chance to shoot holes in the rule — if they can — for it 
is our understanding that the design of the fastest boat 
will be adjudged the winner, regardless of whether or not 
she is a desirable craft for offshore cruising. It is our hope 
that the rule will prove at least basically correct, and 
will need only some possible.small changes in order to 
make it unprofitable to build anything of a freakish 
nature. The outcome of the designing contest should be 
of absorbing interest to ocean racing enthusiasts the 
world over. 


Boat Hoarding 


ITH the coming season close at hand the yacht 

owner is faced with the decision of placing his 
boat in commission or keeping her laid up. The owner 
who can afford to put his yacht inthe water but fails 
to do so because of depression fears is making just as 
vicious a contribution to continued economic distress 
as the man who hoards his money in a sock. 

If it is the fear of being criticized for indulging in a 
luxury while others less fortunate are seeking charity 
which makes him doubt the wisdom of putting his boat in 
commission, the following excerpt from a letter re- 
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cently published in the New York Herald Tribune should 
be enlightening. 

“Although I am in the ranks of the proletariat my- 
self, I feel that the use of yachts by wealthy people 
should be encouraged rather than criticized. I personally 
can see no logical reason why people should abandon the 
use of their vessels any more than they should close up 
their homes, discard their limousines and throw thou- 
sands of domestic servants out of work as a result. I 
feel that if the wealthy can afford to use their pleasure 
craft they should receive the encouragement and the 
moral support of people in less fortunate circumstances. 
In view of the ‘Give-a-Job’ campaigns which have been 
carried on throughout the country, it certainly seems 
rather incongruous for a person in any walk of life to 
discourage the use of pleasure yachts, as these vessels 
when in commission furnish a great deal more employ- 
ment than is generally realized.”’ 

For those who have to watch the cost of their boating, 
let it be remembered that the dollar will go much 
farther in fitting out than ever before, and besides the 
invaluable returns this investment will bring in health 
and recreation should go a real sense of satisfaction in 
knowing that it has put men to work. 

Corsair is already being fitted out and numerous of 
the other larger yachts which were laid up last year are 
following this lead. This is a most encouraging portent 
for the coming season. Now is the time for all yachtsmen 
to make up their minds to make this a prosperous sea- 
son on the water. 


oe 


The Sailor President 


EGARDLESS of political convictions, it should 
warm the cockles of the yachtsman’s heart to 
know that a boating enthusiast is in the White House. 
Let us hope that he will apply to our storm-battered 
ship of state the fundamentals of resource and quick 
action which are bred in those who follow the water. 
And it would be a stimulus to yachtsmen, when we reach 
fairer weather, again to see the President’s flag flying 
from the yard of a trim yacht. 
Fair winds to the new skipper and a tot of brandy for 
the crew — we need it! 











THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





GIDGE GANDY 


HENEVER there is anything going on in the yachting world which 

borders the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts of Florida it is a safe guess that 
somewhere at the bottom of the doings is George S. Gandy, Jr. Few people will 
recognize him, however, by his formal Christian name, for ever since his first 
infant efforts to say George resulted in ‘‘Gidge’’ he has retained the latter. And 
at this same age we are told that he first demonstrated his interest in seaman- 
ship by pulling out the centerboard pin of an old party boat. 

Gidge received his early training in sail on Barnegat Bay where he started 
racing in the 15-foot Mosquito Class at the age of eight. On the same waters he 
later sailed ‘‘ Tuckahoe”’ in the Handicap Class, crewed on sandbaggers and 
cruised for nine years in the 51-foot bilgeboard schooner ‘‘Chico.”” Then the 
scene of his yachting activity shifted to St. Petersburg, Florida. After explor- 
ing that coast with a 40-foot sharpie for several years, he acquired his present 
boat, ‘‘Cynosure,”’ a 36-foot ketch, which he has sailed across the Gulf Stream 
a dozen times and three times in the St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 

Gidge Gandy was largely instrumental in organizing the St. Petersburg- 
Havana Race in 1930 and his enthusiasm since has created such keen in- 
terest in this ocean race that it has become a popular annual fixture. He is a 
member of the Cruising Club of America and the St. Petersburg Yacht Club. 
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Under the Le 


Y WAIL about filling checks in spars has elicited 
an answer from a sailor down Philadelphia way 
who signs off as ‘‘ Bay Sailor.”’ Having tried all the usual 
methods on the mast of his catboat without success, he 
finally hit upon the following scheme: Dry out spar 
thoroughly. Fair up the cracks a bit. Get some strips of 
red cedar, plane and sandpaper to same widths as 
checks. Anoint checks with good waterproof glue, and 
drive in the cedar strips. Plane and sandpaper strips 
till they’re even with spar, varnish well, and the job is 
done. Bay Sailor claims that his mast has been used 
hard for three years after being treated this way, and is 
as good as new. If a catboat mast, unsupported by any- 
thing but a headstay, with attendant whipping and 
buckling, can be fixed satisfactorily by this method, then 
I’m ready to believe it’s O.K. Anybody have any 
objections? 
+. + 


The Gibson Island Race Committee has done an 
‘about face’’ and adopted practically the same restric- 
tions on sails as we had last year in the Bermuda Race, 
with additional restrictions on spinnakers. Besides 
barring parachute and double spinnakers, they have 
gone even farther, and set a minimum length for the foot 
of the sail, and imposed restrictions on how it may be 
sheeted. The date of the race, June 24th, remains the 
same, regardless of the shifting of the date of the Yale- 
Harvard rowing races. 


+ + + 


Quite frequently we hear competent naval architects 
complain loudly when some measurement rule requires 
them to draw the construction plan of a yacht ‘‘to 
Lloyd’s Rules.’”’ They claim that the rules were never 
meant to be applied to yachts, but to merchant vessels, 
and have been altered here and there to make them fit 
pleasure craft, and that the result is a misfit lot of re- 
strictions, with a lot of ridiculous features. Well, it has 
just come to light that a well-known ocean racing craft, 
built in 1931 in a first-class yard ‘‘to Lloyd’s Rules,” has 
just had a lot of fastenings replaced to hold her together, 
it appearing that bronze rivets in steel floors and other 
structural members was a form of construction which 
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lasted barely two years. Yet she ‘‘ was built to Lloyd’s.”’ 
Wonder what her owner thinks of Lloyd’s Rules now? 


+ + + 


The article last month on page 65, entitled “‘ A Small 
One-Design Racer for Long Island Sound,” got the goat 
of some of the Suicide Class enthusiasts around Hunt- 
ington, if we are to judge by the following letter from 
“‘Suicider”: ‘‘We note with great chagrin that this 
unusual centerborder with a hull no larger, yet with 22 
feet more rags, than the ones we have been upsetting in 
the sheltered confines of Huntington Bay for the past 
five years, has crossed the Sound several times and is 
“‘able to go out in any weather.”’ Now, Cap, we all love 
you, and don’t want to miss you in our next Cornfield 
Light Race, so don’t let any of these Harbor View boys 
try and give you a personal demonstration next summer, 
for it’s a helluva long swim from the middle of L. I. 
Sound going either North to South Norwalk or South to 
Lloyd’s.”’ Thanks for the tip, Mates. I’ll stick to my 
Frostbite dinghy and nice sheltered harbors, where you 
can wade ashore on the mud flats in summer or skate 
home on the ice in winter. 


+ + + 


After all the hullaballoo which was raised about the 
relative speed of the British 14-foot dinghies and the 
International 14-footers which they sail up on the Lakes, 
it appeared as if the argument might be settled upon the 
water. A tentative proposal for three British dinks to 
race a team of three Internationals on Long Island 
Sound next summer was favorably received by both 
sides, and a Long Island Sound club was ready to stage 
the match. Then another club horned into the proceed- 
ings, and now it looks as though the Lakes crowd would 
be frozen out, and the competition held between three 
British dinks and three American dinks built to the 
British rule. As I understand it, the Britishers had the 
chance to meet the Internationals, but preferred to race 
against their own type of boat in the hands of inex- 
perienced American dinghy sailors. If this is really the 
case, the Internationals will have just one more reason 
to claim that their boats are the faster. 











HE plans on this page were drawn by Sparkman & 
Stephens, with the idea of producing an able, 
roomy, and fast schooner of offshore type, which would 
rate well under different ocean racing rules, and hold 
her own in contests for real cruising craft. Following 
are the principal dimensions: l.o.a. 52’ 10’; l.w.]. 41’ 5”; 


beam, 13’ 1”; draft, 8’ 3”; 
displacement, 48,500 Ibs; 
lead keel, 22,500 Ibs. The 
area of the four lower sails 
is 1300 square feet, with 
about 300 square feet addi- 
tional canvas in the fisher- 
man staysail. Her rating is 
38.5 under the Bermuda 
Rule. 

The lines show powerful 
sections with a moderate 
turn of bilge and ample 
beam. The sections and 
waterlines at the ends are 
fairly sharp, assuring an 
easy motion and good per- 
formance in rough water. 
The ends are short and the 
sheer moderate, with plenty 
of freeboard for dryness 
and stability. The long 
water line and generous 
sail spread should give a 
fine turn of speed under all 
conditions. 

The auxiliary motor, a 


Gray 4-44 operating through a 9:5 reduction gear, 
is installed forward under a box-like enclosure in the 
galley, this being one of the ways in which an un- 
usual amount of room is utilized to provide excellent 
living quarters for owner and crew. The main cabin, 


A Fast, Able and Commodious Auxiliary Schooner 











Sail plan 


Inboard profile and cabin plan. of the auxiliary schooner designed by Sparkman & Stephens 





with full headroom under a flush deck, has two built-in 
berths and two extension transoms, hanging lockers, 
buffets, etc. Abaft the main cabin, on the starboard side, 
is an oilskin locker, chart table, and navigation locker, 
while opposite is a large and well-equipped toilet room. 
Farthest aft is a large double stateroom, with bureau, 


lockers, etc., the placing of 
the motor forward leaving 
excellent space aft for the 
owner’s living quarters. 

The boat is flush decked 
forward of the mainmast. 
Abaft the mainmast is a 
low cabin house, giving 
full headroom in the after 
cabin, where it is necessary 
to raise the floor a bit 
higher than the level of the 
main cabin floor. 

The rig shows a jib- 
headed mainsail and gaff- 
headed foresail, a decidedly 
popular combination in re- 
cent years. The main boom 
extends barely to the taff- 
rail, so that furling or 
reefing this sail will be 
easy. With her ample fore- 
foot, she should heave-to 
nicely under foresail alone, 
or foresail and jumbo. 

The construction plan 
calls for white oak keel, 


frames, etc., and mahogany planking. All fastenings are 
bronze, and spars are hollow. While most of the ballast 
is outside lead, a small amount of inside ballast is speci- 
fied for trimming purposes. The flush deck abaft the fore- 
mast is an excellent place to stow a dinghy. 








A Diesel-Powered Cruiser with Many Unusual Features 


HE accompanying plans show a 74-foot, Diesel- 
powered cruiser from the board of Louis L. Krom- 
holz, of New York, which is an unusual craft in many 
ways. Designed for either offshore or inland cruising, 
she is an all-welded, non- 
corrosive steel job, with 
ballast placed in a heavy 
plate keel, and is of the 
following dimensions: l.o0.a. 
74’ 6”; l.w.l. 70’; beam, 16’; 
draft, 4’ 3’. Twin Diesel 
motors of 150 h.p. each 
give a cruising speed of 13 
miles, and a maximum of 
15 miles. 


house. Wheels, shafts and struts are of Monel metal. 

Three fuel oil tanks, with 650-gallon capacity, are lo- 

cated in the engine room, while 800 gallons of fresh 

water are contained in a double bottom under the 
cabin sole. 

The sail plan of 500 sq. 
ft. is for steadying effect in 
a seaway. The masts are 
hollow, and serve as air 
intakes for air-conditioning 
machinery. 

Two double staterooms 
aft accommodate four peo- 
ple, with adjoining bath 
room and toilet room. The 





Because of the keel con- 


main cabin forward has 
berths for three people, 





struction the draft is de- 














and the forecastle is 





creased a foot without 
sacrificing seagoing ability, 


equipped for a crew of 








but making her more adapt- 


three or four. The deck- 





able for cruising in com- 
paratively shallow waters. 
The rudder is completely 
housed within the hull, as the transom post extends on to 
the keel. Provision is made for locking the rudder in a 
fore and aft position by a yoke operated from the deck 
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Sail plan and outboard profile 


house, measuring 10’ by 16’, 
has a full length transom, 
seats, lockers, etc. The gal- 
ley, just abaft the forecastle, is large and well equipped. 
Excellent locker and stowage space is found in all parts 
of the vessel. 
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Cabin plan of the Kromholz-designed 74-foot Diesel cruiser 


A California Commuter with Engines Aft 


ELOW and on the following page are the plans of a 
handsome West Coast commuter with a number 
of unusual features. She is a 45-footer from the board 
of Fellows and Stewart, Inc., of Wilmington, California, 
with modern, streamlined deck structures, practical in- 
terior arrangement, and sustained speed of 35 miles. 
Of particular interest is the fact that her twin Sterling 
Petrel motors are placed aft, this being made possible 
by the use of the newly-developed Sterling Angle 
Drive. With this installation, any noise or vibration is 
segregated from the living quarters, and fuel tanks are 
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placed amidships where the trim of the boat is not af- 
fected, whether the tanks are full or empty. As all of 
the dead weight is farther aft than in conventional de- 
signs, the fore body of the boat is sharper and leaner, 
preventing ‘“‘diving’’ when ploughing into a head sea. 
The action in a following sea is said to be measurably 
improved, “‘yawing”’ being slight and easily corrected 
by a slight turning of the twin rudders. 

The galley and crew’s quarters are aft, the owner and 
guests being nicely provided for in the deck saloon and 
cabin forward with two berths, toilet room, lockers, etc. 
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Outboard profile of the 45-foot commuter designed by Fellows and Stewart 








Cabin plan of the 45-foot commuter designed by Fellows and Stewart, described on preceding page 


The New Seaswan Frostbite Dinghy 


ROMINENT in Frostbite Dinghy activities in New 
York waters this winter have been the new Seaswan 
dinghies, designed by Charles D. Mower as a develop- 
ment of the famous Snow Bird. Through the courtesy of 
the designer we are able to reproduce the plans of these 
boats which include such winners as Sissy, Cornelius 
Shields; Cap Stan, J. B. Shethar; Demon, George 
Lauder, and Zero, W. W. Swan. 
The dimensions of Seaswan dinks are as follows: 
l.o.a. 11’ 5”; l.w.l. 11’ 3’’; beam, 54”; depth amidships, 
1’ 7’. The l.w.l. shown was drawn to show the floatation 





























Inboard profile and seating plan 


with crew of two people aboard. The modified gunter 
rig, of 72 sq. ft. area, is usually carried, though the 
simpler and less expensive lug rig is equally well adapted 
to the boats. Racing in Class B, the boats have shown 
excellent all-round sailing ability, and are especially fast 
in light and moderate going. 

The construction plans call for oak keel and frames, 
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Sail plan 


cedar planking, copper riveted throughout, mahogany 
sheer strakes, thwarts, floorboards, rudder and center- 
board trunk. The mast is of the rotating variety, rigging 
is stainless steel, and all fittings are bronze. The floata- 
tion required by the rules is secured either by copper air 
tanks secured to the under side of the thwarts, or by 
balsa wood. 





Lines and body plan of the Mower-designed 
Seaswan Frostbite dinghies 











“Bantam,” a Single-Handler 


AUNCHED last spring, the nifty little cruising 
cutter Bantam, owned by “Sandy” Neilsen, has 
proven to be a decidedly successful little craft — fast, 
able, and easily handled at all times. She was designed 
by John G. Alden, and is of the following dimensions: 
l.o.a. 32’ 1”; l.w.l. 26’6”; beam, 9’ 7”; draft, 5’; sail area, 
600 sq. ft. 

The interior is laid out to give the utmost comfort 
for two people, with a pipe berth for an occasional third, 
and the galley and stowage space would do credit to a 
much larger craft. Power is furnished by a 25 h.p. Farr 
run at rather low r.p.m., which gives a 7-mile speed. 

The cutter rig has proven quite satisfactory, with 
permanent backstay to an outrigger, or boomkin. The 
mainsail is fitted with a roller reefing gear, and the jib 
with a jib-furling gear, two “gadgets” which have 
proven their worth many times. She heaves to nicely 
= forestaysail, which has a full-length boom on its 

oot. 

Bantam has a twin sister, Sweet Honey, whose owner 
is equally enthusiastic over her ability. 








Cabin plan of the 32-foot cutter “Bantam,” designed by Alden for Sandy Neilsen 


A Possible Challenger for the Brooklyn Cup 


ELOW and on the following page are the plans of a 

moderate draft auxiliary schooner designed by the 
Mathis Yacht Building Co., 
of Camden, N. J., and now 
nearing completion at the 
Mathis yard. Her owner is 
W. K. Barclay, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, who wanted a fast 
and able packet with offshore 
capabilities, with draft mod- 
erate enough for running the 
Jersey Coast inlets and for 
cruising in Chesapeake Bay. 
The dimensions are: l.o.a. 
48’; lw.l. 34’ 6”; beam, 
12’ 3”; draft, without board, 
5’; sail area, 1037 sq. ft. 

This newcomer resembles 
in some respects the schooner 
Sea Call II, designed and 
built by the same firm for 











lead ballast, and centerboard housing entirely within 
the keel. She is being equipped with a reduction gear 
Buda motor, and is expected 
to do between 8 and 9 miles 
an hour. 

The large and well-equipped 
galley is placed aft. Then 
comes the spacious main 
cabin, with two built-in 
berths and two extension 
transoms. Just forward of the 
main cabin is a good toilet 
room to port with large hang- 
ing locker opposite, and then 
a fine double stateroom with 
built-in berths, lockers, 
shelves, etc. The forecastle 
has a pipe berth, toilet, etc. 

The construction is rugged 
and first class in every respect. 
Decks and all exterior joiner 








John Trumpy, which proved 
a very successful boat. She is 
deeper, however, with outside 
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work is of teak, and equip- 
ment includes hollow spars, 
Egyptian duck sails, ete. 
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Inboard profile and cabin plan of the 48-foot schooner designed by Mathis for W. K. Barclay, Jr. 


The New a.c.f. 24-Footer for 1933 


NE of the outstanding craft at the recent New York 
Motor Boat Show was the new a.c.f. 24-footer, 
whose plans are shown below. Built to the highest a.c.f. 
standards, this snappy little boat, powered either with a 
4-cylinder Chrysler or a 6-cylinder Gray, will knock out 
16 miles an hour, and has the appearance and advan- 





tages of a runabout with the added comfort and con- 
veniences of a cruiser. The cabin has two full-length 
transom berths and toilet for short cruises, while the 
large cockpit is ideal for day sailing, fishing, and all- 
round use. First class equipment is included in the mod- 
erate selling price. 




















Outboard profile and cabin plan of the a.c.f. 24-footer 
























“Sonnet II” 


NOTHER new addition to Southern New England’s 

large fleet of auxiliary cruisers is rapidly nearing 
completion at Casey’s Yard, Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 
This is the handsome yawl Sonnet II, designed by 
Furnan’s Yacht Agency, New Bedford, for Henry C. 
Holcomb, of the New Bedford Yacht Club, with a view 
to favorable measurement under various rating rules for 
cruising craft, particularly that of the New Bedford 
Y. C. The dimensions of Sonnet II, whose plans are re- 
produced here, are as follows: l.o.a. 43’ 4”; l.w.l. 30’; 
beam, 11’; draft, 6’; sail area, 821 sq. ft. 

A modern knockabout jib-headed yawl rig is shown, 
which should be decidedly efficient and easy to handle. 
A 4-cylinder Red Wing motor is expected to kick her 
along at a 7-knot clip when the wind fails. 

The interior layout was designed to take care of an 
owner’s party of six, without a paid hand, or five in the 
owner’s party with one paid hand. The forecastle has a 
good built-in berth, toilet, locker, etc. The galley is just 
abaft the mainmast, with stove, sink, etc., to port, and 
ice chest, locker, buffet, etc., opposite. The main cabin 
has two built-in berths and two extension transoms. 
Abreast the companion steps is a toilet room with oil- 
skin locker to starboard, and a quarter berth opposite. 


Yachting 
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Sail Plan of “Sonnet II” 
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‘** Winsome” Repeats Star Victory at Havana 
(Continued from page 50) 


sions, the sailors’ farewell the next day carried a tinge of 
wistfulness behind its gaiety. 


8TH ANNUAL Mip-WINTER CHAMPIONSHIP 


Yacht Skipper Crew Fleet Finished Pts. 

Winsome H. Edwards OD. Potter Peconic-Gardners 31320 
C. Arteaga B. McKinney Nassau 1 4 617 
Ellen II M. Rasco, Jr. J. Pardo Flota dela Habana 2 5 614 
Ace A. Iselin II E. White Western L. I. Sound W 2 2 14 
Tempe III E. Jahncke CC. Clairborne New Orleans Gulf W 3 411 
Mickey Mouse H. Knowles’ C. Shields Nassau ey; yT.9 
Gull P. Shields G. Warner Peconic-Gardners WD 1 8 
Jibaro C. Fuentes Flota dela Habana D 6 — 3 
7TH ANNUAL Bacarpi Cup SERIES 

Yacht Skipper Club Finished Pts. 
Ace A. Iselin II Port Washington 3 1 1 82 
Mara F. Bru Habana 1 5 446 
Gull P. Shields Sebonac 6 2 3 45 
Almendares P. Schellens Habana 44 543 
Tempe III E. Jahncke Southern 9 3 243 
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Interior accommodation plan of “Sonnet II,” designed by Furnan’s Yacht Agency for Henry C. Holcomb 
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Three Little Cruising Yachts 


By WILLIAM ATKIN 
(The Mizzen Top, Huntington, L. I., $4.) 


N COMMENTING on the construction of one of the little 
ships described, the author remarks: “When you build a 
yacht many unexpected things will surely turn up.’”’ And so, 
in following the three little boats through the yard, the author 
tells of many happenings which should be unusual but are all too 
common along the waterfront. He has dealt with good boat 
builders and with those who, while able to construct a yacht 
satisfactorily, have no ideas of business or of keeping promises. 
This, of course, adds to the uncertainties of the game. 

The book describes in detail the design and construction of 
three small cruisers, all of much the same size and type. Fore an’ 
Aft, the first one, was 27’ w.l., 9’ 6” beam, and 5’ 244” draft. 
She had a plumb stem and a short stern with the rudder out- 
doors. She was rigged as a gaff-headed cutter, and was a success- 
ful cruiser. 

When her owner sold her he put in hand Tally Ho, 30’ 0.a., 
28’ w.l., and a little narrower and deeper than the first boat. 
She carried a tall stick with a jib-headed mainsail and double 
head rig. 

The third of the trio, Ben Bow, was a few inches longer than 
Fore an’ Aft and two inches wider. Her mast was over 50 feet 
long, quite a stick for a little boat. 

In addition, there are plans and construction details of a 
couple of interesting little dinghies, Petey, a 7-foot flat bot- 
tomed boat with a pram bow, and Mabel, a 10-foot skiff with a 
small centerboard. Both of these boats have seen service as 
tenders and have apparently given satisfaction. 

The book is written in a chatty style, and contains much 
information that. will be of interest to the boatman and es- 
pecially to the cruising man. 


+ > 


Log of the Sea 
By FELIX RIESENBERG 
(Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, $3.) 


ERE are brought together a varied assortment of brief 
essays on nautical topics. Some are from the author’s 
“Rough Log” page which appeared weekly in the “ Nautical 
Gazette” for several years while a few of the earlier sketches were 
printed in Christopher Morley’s column ‘‘The Bowling Green.” 
Reading them is like spending an evening or two with an able 
shipmaster who has kept his eyes and ears open during his years 
at sea, and in a reminiscent mood yarns about ships and men. 
These short tales cover a wide range, from the author’s service 
in the old sloop of war schoolship St. Marys to his cruises in 
command of the U. 8. 8. Newport, the old ship’s successor. The 
intervening years, spent in a voyage around the Horn to Hon- 
olulu in the three-skysail-yarder A. J. Fuller, as 
a cadet in the famous old St. Louis of the 
American Line, and as an officer in many a 
long voyage steamship, furnish their share of 
memories, set down with a salty style which 
gives the reader the real flavor of the sea. 
The incidents recalled give most interesting 
sidelights on things nautical as well as clear cut 
thumb-nail sketches of a number of his ship- 
mates. Captain Riesenberg served with such 
commanders as Jamison, Randal and Passow of 
the American Line, and each skipper emerges 








from the paper in the flesh. Other minor figures appear and 
spin their yarns or furnish an accent to the story — mates, 
quartermasters, stewards, beachcombers and wastrels, each 
with his own characteristics showing plainly. 

And there are tales which carry the reader offshore and make 
him feel the tension which grips all on the bridge as a great 
steamer feels her way into a little-known anchorage between 
two rocky islets while snow-laden squalls whip the waters 
of the Straits of Magellan into froth. Or the scene shifts to 
the topsail yard of a windjammer fighting her way around 
Cape Horn, the few men of the watch struggling with the 
flogging canvas. Another shift, and we are in a tiny hut in the 
blackness of the Arctic night, with no chance of seeing the sun 
for weeks. 

Other notes give a lighter touch; yarns of the seagoing bibles 
on the old St. Marys, when two worried lads anxiously eyed the 
officer of the deck while fifty books drifted up the East River 
toward Hell Gate. The Librarian, who jettisoned them to make 
room for a private stock of jams and jellies, had forgotten that 
they would float. 

But through the book runs the author’s affection for the tidy 
Newport, that trim little auxiliary barkentine which has only 
recently been replaced as schoolship by a steamer. One year, 
when the Newport’s boilers had been condemned, Captain 
Riesenberg prevailed upon the authorities to remove her pro- 
peller and fill up the aperture with wood. He then took her on a 
cruise across the Western Ocean under sail, visiting a number of 
ports, and without spending a penny of his towboat fund. 
She must have been a handy craft to do, even under his 
skilled direction, the things she did. When the pilot had her 
berthed to his satisfaction in the inner harbor of Santa Cruz, 
Teneriffe, he set the engine room telegraph to “Full Speed 
a not realizing that she had been brought in under sail 
alone. 

The author’s love of ships and the sea is evident. Perhaps on 
that account the book gives the flavor of salt water better than 
many another more pretentious volume. It is distinctly readable 
and interesting and may be dipped into anywhere with pleasure. 
Written by a highly skilled sailorman, it will appeal to all of 
the fraternity of the sea. 
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Round the Horn in a Square Rigger 


By CAPT. IRVING JOHNSON 
(Bradley Press. $1.75) 


ERE is the story of an American boy who heard the call of 

adventure and found a way to follow it. Shipping from 
Hamburg, Germany, on one of the mammoth four-masted ships 
still in transoceanic service, he sailed around Cape Horn to 
Chile, a 90-day voyage, in the winter of 1929-30. 

High seas and raging storms provided a setting for 
harrowing experiences and courageous action, in which 
the young captain played a true sailor’s part 
and proved his mettle to the admiration of the 
ship’s captain and crew. 

Capt. Johnson writes with the sincerity of 
fact, simply and convincingly, for adventures 
like his need no literary embellishment to 
hold the reader’s interest from beginning to 
end. 

This is a book which will appeal to every 
boy. In its pages he will find his own ambi- 
tions realized, his dreams of adventure come 
true. 
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Capable of 55 miles per hour is this handsome 32-foot Hackercraft custom runabout 
powered with a 450 h.p. 12-cylinder Kermath “Sea Raider” 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Federal-Mogul Propeller Pitch Gauge 


HE Federal-Mogul Corporation, man- 
ufacturers of Tru-Pitch propeller 
wheels, have recently developed and put 
on the market with their well-known 
propellers a pitch gauge. The gauge pro- 
vides a quick and accurate means of de- 





tecting inaccuracies in propeller pitch, 
wheel balance, and shaft bore. At the 
recent Motor Boat Show the gauge was 
exhibited in the attractive Federal-Mogul 
display, which included the Tru-Pitch 
propellers used on Miss America X, and 
created marked interest among show- 
goers. 


This smart 19-foot 
sea skiff was de- 
signed and built by 
Zobel’s Sea Skiff & 
Yacht Works, at Sea 
Bright, N. J. 


“Cettien,” a21-footer 
designed in Aus- 
tralia to have a speed 
of 80 m.p.h. with a 
450 h.p. motor. 
Monel meial was 
used in her con- 
struction 





The Burger 34-Footer 


A notable addition to the stock cruisers 
of 1933 is the handsome 34-footer spon- 
sored by the Burger Boat Co., of Man- 
itowoc, Wisconsin. This is a single cabin 
boat, with large after cockpit equipped 
with permanent top, built and finished in 
excellent fashion throughout. A fine galley 
is found at the after end of the cabin, 
with a good toilet room forward. Lockers 
and stowage space abound in a well- 
planned interior layout, and the equip- 
ment is complete and first class in every 
respect. Equipped with a Kermath-Farr 
motor, she has a cruising speed of 10 miles 
an hour. Considering the size of the boat, 
the excellence of construction and the 
completeness of equipment, the price of 
$3785 seems remarkably low. 


More Pep and Power 


By means of a material reduction of 
piston ring friction, Gold Seal Piston 
Rings, made by the Skinner Chuck Co., 
of New Britain, Connecticut, effect a 
number of advantages in the operation of 
any marine motor. Insertion of strips 
of anti-friction bearing metal into and 
around the circumferential face of a cast 
iron ring presents a ring surface which is 
much less severe in its action on the pro- 
tective oil film between piston and cylin- 
der wall, than is the case with ordinary 
rings. Through a new and unique process 
created by the makers, any possibility of 
the bearing metal working loose is elimi- 
nated. Longer life of rings and cylinder 
walls, increased compression, greater fuel 
economy, lower oil consumption, less 
carbon, and more pep and power are re- 
sults attained by using Gold Seal Rings. 
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Vest Pocket Rules of Road 
Given by Old Man Joe 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Company, 
makers of Joe’s famous reverse gears, have 
for several years distributed among boat 
owners a most useful vest pocket celluloid 
card containing the rules of the road and 
other necessary information to boat own- 
ers. This year the card has been enlarged 
somewhat and more complete information 
has been printed on it. 

On one side there is a scale of statute 
and nautical miles, proportioned for use 
on the popular-sized hydrographic charts, 
a calendar, and a course protractor com- 
pass rose graduated in degrees and points 
which, with a pin-hole in its center, may 
be used as a course protractor. On the 
opposite side of the card all the vital rules 
of the road, whistle signals for power 
boats, and fog signals for power and sail 
boats are given. 

This handy and useful card may be 
secured without charge by writing to the 
Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 


+ + + 


Matthews Exhibit at Bruns, Kimball & Co. 


Judging by the crowds of enthusiastic 
visitors during the week of the National 
Boat Show, in January, the special show- 
ing of Matthews Cruisers held at the 
showrooms of Bruns, Kimball & Company, 
Fifth Avenue and 15th Street, New 
York, proved highly successful. 

Of the six different models on display, 
it was the newest member of the Mat- 
thews line, the “38” Utility Boat, which 
received most attention and the closest 
scrutiny. The principal feature of this 
boat is the ‘‘equipment selection plan,”’ 
which makes it possible for the owner to 
select just the features he wishes in his 
boat in order to adapt it to a specific use 
such as fishing, cruising, commercial 
work, passenger carrying, charter work, 
yacht tender, or for use as an all-purpose 
boat in connection with a summer home. 

The power plant in the “38” Utility 
Boat is the 6-80 Kermath-Farr, which is 
rubber mounted to eliminate all vibration. 
This engine provides a speed of 10 to 11 
miles per hour and is extremely eco- 
nomical of fuel. 


The Scripps exhibit 
at the Show featured a 
pair of the new 12- 
cylinder “V” motors, 
shown in the central 
foreground below, to- 
gether with their other 
models 
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Murray & Tregurtha Engines to be 


Displayed in New York 


Murray & Tregurtha gasoline engines 
and their new fuel oil engines will be dis- 
played in New York by F. Benjamin 
Sexton, at 125 Lafayette Street. Sales in 
the New York territory will be handled 
through this office and a service depart- 
ment to accommodate Murray & Tre- 
gurtha owners will also be maintained. 

The new fuel oil engine is now equipped 
with the Shore-Carburetor-Manifold de- 
vice which permits of starting on fuel oil, 
thus eliminating the use of a nebulizer. 


+ + + 


A New Position Plotter 


Of particular interest to offshore navi- 
gators are the new small position plotting 
sheets and the outfit with which they are 
used which was recently announced by 
A. H. Corwin. Mr. Corwin, a navigator 
himself, developed these universal plotting 
sheets for his own use, there being nothing 
comparable to them on the market. Later 
he decided to market the outfit. 

Materials that are thoroughly seagoing, 
mahogany and brass, are used in the 
construction of the plotting board and 
box, which is so compact that it can be 
held in the lap. A new transparent parallel 
rule comes with the outfit and is a most 
useful addition. The Corwin plotter will 
make an excellent addition to the navi- 
gator’s kit. For information write to A. H. 
Corwin, P. O. Box 184, East Orange, N. J. 


From left to right, 
standing in front of 
the a.c.f. 24-footer at 
the recent Motor Boat 
Show, are B. C. Scott, 
president of Hall- 
Scott; Grover A. 
Whalen; William H. 
Woodin, president of 
a.c.f., and George F. 
Mand 





New Merriman Catalog of Yacht Blocks 
and Fittings 


A most complete and useful catalog of 
yacht blocks, and deck, spar and rigging 
fittings has just been issued by Merriman 
Bros., Inc., of Boston. Merriman Bros. 
have been manufacturers of fine yacht 
blocks for 35 years, and in the last decade 
have designed and added to their line a 
large number of fittings particularly for 
sailing craft. 

A new product of interest to all yachts- 
men is the “Tru-form” cleat, which has 
been developed to give easy turns to the 
rope and has longer horns for more turns 
of rope. This cleat is pleasing to the eye, 
as it has no straight lines in its design. It 
will stand any strain without bending, 
and has large feet for ample fastenings. 
Cruising skippers will welcome the line of 
jib furling gears which have long been 
popular abroad. 

The Merriman hand-operated davit 
winch is now made in three sizes, for 
handling launches weighing from 400 to 
3,000 pounds. They are made entirely of 
bronze, and are fast and safe. Among 
many other items shown in this catalog 
are ratchet winches, bronze and steel 
turnbuckles, goosenecks, clew outhauls, 
jib club fittings, sail slides, snap shackles, 
spinnaker pole fittings, backstay slides, 
wire rope sockets, and adjustable jib 
sheet leaders. 

The catalog may be obtained by writing 
to Merriman Bros., Inc., 185 Amory St., 
Boston. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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TO HELL 
WITH THE WIND— 
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THERE’S WORK TO BE 
DONE 
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Fisherman’s Luck! Mostly it’s a matter 
of head seas and howling winds, of 
night runs and ice-coated decks. Hard 
work for men. Hard work for motors. 


Blue Jacket Twin 


More and more of that hard work is 
being done by Universal Motors in the 
fishing waters of the whole wide world. 
Because, first, last, and all the time, 
Universals are dependable. Start ’em 
going and hell and high water can’t 
stop ‘em. 





5-10 H.P. 4-CYCLE 


491% cu. in. displacement. 
nly 28 in. long. 


400-2000 R.P.M. 
Dynamically and statically figures regarding the dependability and 


We'd like to show you a few facts and 


balanced crankshaft and . Tage 
flywheel. economy of a Universal] replacement 


Sicuineuuee oe for your boat. No obligation, of course 
Heavy Duty Paragon Re- — but it’s worth your while to see 


verse Gear. * é 
Sent Deen Beats what an honest 100% Marine Uni- 


Available with standard Versal could do for you. Drop us a 


crank, Rear Hand Starter . 
or Electric Starter. line today ' 


Send for complete data 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
312 Universal Drive Oshkosh, Wis. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse 
44 Warren St., New York City 


UNIVERSAL 


100% marine motor 


FROM 2-8 CYLINDERS * FROM 5-115 H.P. 
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Down to the Caribbees 
(Continued from page 36) 


I assumed it was my duty to jump for it. The others 
were at the rail, and I can still hear Emil in his broken 
accent calling excitedly, ‘“‘Here pewzy, pewzy, pewzy,”’ 
expecting her to swim to Pinta. I took off my shirt and 
trousers, called for a line to be trailed astern and dove 
in. I reached her with a few strokes, but the dive had 
pulled my underwear shorts down around my ankles so 
that I couldn’t kick. Being encumbered as I grabbed 
the cat in one hand, we both went under and didn’t 
come up until I had kicked. off the shorts. Meanwhile 
Pinta was forging ahead and I was sure I couldn’t make 
the trailing rope, so I shouted like a drowning man for 
a life preserver. But I couldn’t see it in the darkness and 
kept on for the line, trying to hold the cat above the 
water, but the sloppy seas submerged us both several 
times and I was about ready to drop the cat and swim 
for my own life. On deck they held the light on the rope 
and I could see the end of it plainly. I made one long 
reach for the rope’s end just as it was passing and 
fortunately caught it. The slack quickly fetched up 
and I was dragged under the waves, hanging to the 
rope with one hand and holding the clawing kitten with 
the other. Finally I wormed around on my back and 
sort of half aquaplaned over, instead of under the waves 
as they pulled us in. 

““Pewzy”’ seemed much better off from the experience 
than I. She went below, and with a cat’s inimitable 
nonchalance commenced to lick off the salt with an 
expression on her face as if to say, ‘‘ Well, I still have 
eight more lives to go.” 

In another day we picked up the trades, almost at the 
moment Pinta crossed the 25th parallel, their northern 
border. They were blowing right out of the east — not 
the northeast as we hoped they would — and hard. By 
coaxing the wheel we could just lay the course, but it 
was hard sailing with the heavy trade wind seas ham- 
mering unceasingly on the weather bow. Spray was 
flying the full length of the deck again and, although it 
was warm, nothing could be kept dry, and hatches were 
battened down. With lee rail buried we hammered into 
it for three more days. The trade increased as we drew 
farther south until we were forced to lower at times and 
finally we reduced Pinta to storm trysail, fore, and stay- 
sail one night when a big sea stove in the boat lashed on 
the lee deck. 

That was the night we were looking for a landfall on 
Sombrero Island, in the Anegada Passage. It was blow- 
ing a succession of black, tropical rain squalls and the 
visibility was very poor. And we were a bit nervous — 
even Emil, who had been rescued out of the sea three 
times after being torpedoed by “‘U” boats, couldn’t 
sleep. The reasons were good. Our course, if we could 
manage to hold up to it, just shaved unlighted Anegada 
Island with its notoriously dangerous horseshoe reefs. 
That is, we would clear the reefs if the afternoon fix was 
correct. Eight different sights were taken and six of them 
checked, so I was certain of the computations, but there 
was only one chronometer. It was well rated when we 
left and at the time of departure one chronometer seemed 
adequate. But that night we began to think that the tem- 
perature changes and the incessant motion might have 
affected it, as often happens. An error of sixty seconds 
would put us on those ghastly reefs. We would have given 
a chest of doubloons that night for another chronom- 
eter, or for a radio time signal. In addition, Pinta was 
making leeway in the head seas and she was subject to 
the equatorial current which also set her to leeward, 
toward the reefs. To cap the situation, the conservative 
British Pilot Book mentioned that the chief occupation 
of the inhabitants of the island of Anegada is wrecking. 
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y International Products that 
* Merit Your Attention 


YACHT COPPER PAINTS 


The utmost in anti-fouling efficiency. 


YACHT BOOTTOPPING 


For color retention and resistance to abrasion. 


YACHT WHITES 


Guaranteed gasproof and withstand repeated washing. 


YACHT DECK PAINT 
A tough and elastic coating. 


BARE PLATE PRIMER 


The most efficient primer for arresting hull corrosion. 


GALVEX 
Resists galvanic action, eliminates need for zinc plates 
on sterns. ers cs 


International Paint Company. Inc. =, 


21 WEST ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 7%, See 
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YW ieee or not you paint your boat yourself, you will find 
this Hand Book of unusual interest and value. 


Thirty-two pages (Size 5’’ x 7’”) attractively illustrated, of authori- 
tative data on exactly how best to paint every part of your boat, and 
the proper paints, varnishes and other items to use in the painting. 


It outlines in an interesting manner the relative merits of various 
paint treatments. The chapter on “‘Bottoms"’ is alone well worth 
the reading. 


This little Hand Book is the only complete work on marine paint 
and painting available today. Replete with advice and painting 
hints, it will prove of extreme value to every boat owner. 


A copy is yours if you will write for it, enclosing 
12c in stamps. Send for your copy NOW! 


‘Published by the Makers of 





The guaranteed worm, barnacle and grass-proof copper 
bottom paint. In Brown, Red and a new One Season Green. 


ALSO 


Yacht Black Ship Black 
Engine Enamel (Heat Resisting) 
Marine Enamel 


Copper “BEST” Paint, Brown 


Yacht Copper Paint, Special Red 
and Green 


Regatta Yacht Bottom Paint,Speed Cawspar Varnish (100% Bakelite 
Boat Red and Green, High Gloss Resin) 
Regatta Yacht Bottom Paint, Tungspar Varnish (Will not turn 
Copper Bronze White) 
Regatta Yacht Bottom Paint, Light Marine Varnishes 
ea Green Boottopping Paints 
Yacht White Semi-Gloss, Gloss Seam Paints and Compositions 
and Flat Deck Paints 


Steel Bottom Compositions of Proved Merit 





ia WOOLSEY 'S 
C. ALN Woolsey Paint & Color Co. 





Established 1853 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Miami Tampa Houston San Francisco 
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So we sailed on cautiously, keeping a lookout aloft for 
the welcome flash of Sombrero Light to windward. The 
hours dragged out, as they invariably do before a land- 
fall. I said to myself that if I was ever asked again how 
it felt to be a navigator that my reply would be, “ Like 
a father awaiting his first child — it’s awful before 
and wonderful after.”’ 

Our suspense was eventually broken when from aloft 
the flash of Sombrero was sighted about two points off 
the weather bow. We were on our course, the chronom- 
eter had been faithful, and at dawn we would see the 
Caribbees. Pinta had made the run from Cape Henry in 
nine and a half days, excellent time. 

But at dawn the islands were not visible, although 
great banks of clouds to windward and the fragrance of 
sugar cane and rum told us that they were there, but 
hidden in the tropic haze. We held the same course, still 
hard on the wind, and, although now in the lee of the 
islands, the wind was still blowing about forty m.p.h. 
and stronger in the squalls — the reinforced trade wind. 
It was still necessary to use the trysail in place of the 
main, a poor combination for windward work, so instead 
of trying to beat up to St. Martins or St. Barts, we 
continued southward in hope of making Martinique by 
Christmas Eve. 

That night we caught our first glimpse of land as the 
little crater island of Saba loomed 2000 feet above the 
sea directly across our course. We tried to weather it 
and came so close that a white parachute flare was 
shot up to illuminate the shore. We were too close and 
tacked offshore, wondering whether the Dutchmen 
who live in the little town inside the crater had seen 
the hissing rocket and suspected some sort of bom- 
bardment. 

At dawn the magnificent mountainous profiles of 
Statia, St. Kitts and Nevis were silhouetted against the 
crimson sky. But we passed them up for Martinique, 
for it was there that we knew of fifteen sunken vessels 
which had gone down during the destruction of St. Pierre 
by the eruption of Mt. Pelee in 1902. No treasure was 
reported to have been lost, but the wrecks were worth 
investigation and there was no doubt about their being 
there. 

We dropped anchor in Fort de France harbor, Marti- 
nique, at eight o’clock on Christmas Eve. The hills 
around the harbor resounded with hilarious voices in 
celebration, bells were ringing and colored lights 
twinkled on shore. Any port after a wet 13-day 
passage would have looked good, but Martinique, 
with its French atmosphere, on Christmas Eve, seemed 
a perfect setting for a sailor’s first night ashore; and so 
it was. 

On Christmas day we went to look for the sunken 
ships but found that they were too deep and, because 
of the black volcanic bottom, there was no light in the 
water to see anything even if we had gone down in the 
diving helmets. So we gave up the quest there and sailed 
for Port Castries, St. Lucia, where it was my difficult 
duty to leave Pinta and return to work. 

As I bade farewell to my shipmates there was one 
sight that did my heart good. From the flagstaff on the 
old harbor fort, which in days past had signaled the 
coming of everything from pirate vessels to British, 
French and Spanish men-of-war, was hoisted the signal 
for the arrival of an American ship, and in those West 
Indian ports and in all the foreign ports of the world, our 
ships are all too few. But here was a ship which was 
recapturing some of America’s supremacy — in the air. 
Soon the big, twin-motored flying boat of the Pan 
American Airways came roaring over the hills and 
finally to a halt at a small float in one corner of the 
harbor. Ten minutes later I saw Pinta far below and as 
I took a last longing look at her I thought of the words of 
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@ Pair of 32” x 32” Monel 
Metal Propellers used with 
Monel Metal Shafts on U. S. 
Engineer cutter''Wab-Ta-Wab.” 








RE’S PROOF « 


THAT MONEL METAL PROPELLERS CAN “TAKE IT’’ 





G OING to buy a new propeller for your boat this 
season? Then here’s some information that may save you a lot of time 
and catalog thumbing. 

Nearly two years ago, the U. S. Engineer cutter “Wah-Ta-Wah” 
was equipped with a pair of Monel Metal propellers. A recent inspec- 
tion revealed these wheels to be in excellent condition after 18 months 
of constantly bucking the currents and driftwood of New York Har- 
bor. When the “Wah-Ta-Wah” was previously equipped with less 
rigid wheels, she had to be hauled out about every six weeks for pro- 
peller repairs or replacements. Since it’s a pretty costly job to dry- 
dock this vessel every time a propeller “goes haywire,” the use of 





@ The 84 ft. cutter "'Wah-Ta-Wah.”’ This boat operates in 
Monel Metal wheels has saved real money, and has enabled the U.S. New York Harbor and has a cruising speed of 12 m.p.b. 


She is equipped with Monel Metal propeliers and shafis for 


Engineers to keep the ship constantly on duty. delivering the power of ber Murray C> Tregarihe engines. 


Such performance shows the kind of stuff Monel Metal propellers 


are made of. Strong as steel, tough and rigid, they will withstand the e 

shocks which cripple weaker propellers. Due to their greater stiffness, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 

they’ll chop cleanly through driftwood that would bend an ordinary 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

propeller blade. Rust-proof and highly resistant to corrosion, they 

never pit or lose weight unevenly. Processed to mechanical perfection, ad 

they — absolutely uniform in pitch, blade angle, balance and sae. Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy 
And just think... Monel Metal propellers give you all this for containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third cop- 

hw , ; Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and mar- 
much less than the total cost of maintaining propellers which lack Natal calaly toy lnteonational Seidel. i aa 


their durability, corrosion-resistance and smooth performance. For 
further information, just write. 














© If you want your Monel Metal Propeller to give its best perform- 

ance, put it behind a Monel Metal Shaft. Tough, rigid, durable, cor- 

rosion-resisting, Monel Metal Shafts come in all stock sizes and can 
be obtained through your boatyard. 
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A hadically New 
PAINT and VARNISH 





Stays wet longer 


-- works quicker 


Edward Smith & Co., in line with 
their aggressive research policy, 
announce STRIP—the improved 
five point cream paint remover for 
paints, varnishes, and enamels. 


1. STRIP stays wet longer than any 
other—enables you to work larger 
surfaces, reduces the quantity 
per job. 

2. STRIP softens all kinds of fin- 
ishes quickly, works rapidly—one 
application penetrates many coats 
right through to the wood. 

3. STRIP will nor injure or raise the 
grain of wood—requires no pre- 
paring of wood surfaces. 

4. STRIP contains no wax or waxy 
substance — not necessary to wash 
down surface before refinishing, 
a safety factor in repainting. 

5. STRIP will not run on vertical sur- 
faces — requires less time and . 
care in application. 


And, above all, Strip is backed 
by the century old reputation 
of the oldest quality paint 
and varnish house in America. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Makers of Marine Paints and Varnishes since 1827 














the old whaling skipper who upon his return from a 
three-year voyage was asked, “‘What success?” and 
replied, ‘‘ No whales, but a damn fine sail!” 

“No treasure, but a damn fine sail!’ However, Pinta 
and her crew have four months to continue the treasure 
hunt and I hope a record of her further adventures wil! 
reach YACHTING’S pages. 


Motor Controls 
(Continued from page 43) 


ameter, never less. Straight drag links should be used 
wherever practicable, as drag links which are bent and 
— to pass around obstacles always spring out of 
ine. 

In the accompanying sketch (F) is shown an error 
which is found in many throttle controls. Too often the 
man who installs the control believes that if he bends the 
ends of the drag link connecting two levers so that they 
stand square to the levers when in mid-position, that 
everything will be all right. But the only effect of bend- 
ing the ends of the link is to permit it to spring more 
readily. Drag links should be kept straight, and the 
levers should be so set on their shafts that the link is 
practically square to them when in the middle of their 
swing. 

In large auxiliaries, and in runabouts, it is better to 
carry the motion from the steering location to the motor 
by turning a shaft or tube rather than by a long drag 
link which is pushed and pulled. Experience has defi- 
nitely proved that this should be a light, large diameter 
tube and not a solid rod. The solid rod may be amply 
strong, but it will twist so much, even when the rod is 
fairly large, that accurate control is lost. For this type 
of control, the writer advises using a thin tube with a 
wall of about 18 gauge and an outer diameter of at least 
an inch. This may seem huge, but it does give a most 
positive and accurate throttle control. These large 
tubes should be carried in loosely fitted short bearings, 
and if the ultimate in refinement is desired, these bear- 
ings may be lined with felt or leather to prevent rattling. 
Some years ago it was not uncommon to find spark and 
throttle controls combined in such a way that the arms 
for the spark would be fastened to a tube through which 
ran a rod carrying the arms for the throttle. Avoid this 
as you would poison; it is sure to give trouble. Someone 
is sure to bump against this little arrangement, or some 
mechanic will drop a hammer or a heavy wrench on it. 
At the least sign of bending out of line, the rod and tube 
will jam and all control will be lost. It is something which 
looks well and works poorly. 

The control of spark advance and retard is much less 
exacting than throttle control. The spark is retarded for 
starting and then set definitely in a running position. 
Just as long as the control will give the full amount of 
retard and full amount of advance, that is about all that 
is required. The same type of linkage is used for spark 
control as for the throttle and the same basic ideas are 
used in laying it out. The use of an automatic spark 
advance for marine motors is making considerable head- 
way and the writer believes that it is entirely practical 
for marine work where every throttle position is always 
associated with a very definite motor speed. 

Whenever possible, without involving too compli- 
cated a layout, the standard set by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers should be followed for the spark and 
throttle controls. The spark lever should be shorter than 
the throttle lever and should be retarded by being pulled 
down or back. The throttle lever should be closed by 
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WHERE LEADING DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS USE 


Anaconda Metals 


to assure depend- 
able performance 


Bolts and screws—Everdur* Metal. 
Cutwater— Anaconda Nickel Silver. 
Propeller shaft— Tobin Bronze*. 


Rubrails, cockpit mouldings, windshield 
frame, etc.— Anaconda Brass 
and Nickel Silver. 


Tiller rope— Anaconda Phosphor Bronze. 


Hardware and deck fittings — Anaconda 
Brass, Everdur, Nickel Silver and 
Ambrac* Metal. 


Rudder and assembly —Tobin Bronze, 
Everdur Metal. 


Lifting rod—Tobin Bronze, Everdur. 


Exhaust pipe— Anaconda Copper, and 
Anaconda 85-Red-Brass. 


Water and fuel tanks— Anaconda Copper, 
Everdur Metal. 


Fuel and oil lines—Amaconda Copper, 
Everdur Metal. 


Water and plumbing lines— Anaconda 
Copper and 85* Red Brass. 


* Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The permanent good appearance and de- 
pendable performance of any boat depends to 
a great extent upon the metals used in its 
construction. Foran interesting bookleton the 
history of metals in boat construction, write: 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., 
New Toronto, Ontario 


AN atonvA 


from ns te consumer 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 








A 26 FT. CRUISER 


HE’S a standardized 26’ Richardson, Jr. 
hull with shelter cabin fitted with two 
cushioned seats and a toilet room. | 
interior arrangements in the 26’ Richardson 
Jr., and 32’ Richardson Cruisabouts avail- 
able at the lowest prices in our 28 years of 
yacht building. 
The 1933 Richardsons are on display at 
Bruns Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. and 15th St., 


New York City, N. Y.; Walter H. Moreton 
Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 


Extremely able (as are all Richardsons) 
she'll safely take you and your crew to the 





fishing grounds, on picnics on the river, lake 
or sound, or she'll prove unusually com- 
fortable for two on the week end cruise. 
The purchase price of $1695 for the 
Richardson, Jr. cruiser is painless. In spite of 
this low price, the quality of the materials 
and workmanship are right up to the stand- 
ard that has made Richardson the ‘‘buy”’ 
word of yachtsmen who know value. 
Write today for free folder F-33 illus- 
trating and describing this and 13 other 


Mass.; Flood Gate Motor Boat Sales 
Agency, 14th and Water Sts., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 
364 Sweeney St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


RICHARDSON 
CRUISABOUTS 








troublesome proposition on account of the force whic! 
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being pulled down or back. Adherence to the standard 
may avoid a serious accident, for one instinctively pul!s 
the throttle closed or down after having become accus- 
tomed to that motion on standard installations. 
Reverse gear control from a distance is always 4 


must be carried by the links and arms. Unfortunately, 
the marine reverse gear, as built today, requires heavy 
pressures for its operation, and these pressures are 
exceedingly difficult to handle from the bridge or tiie 
helmsman’s seat if the motor is large. The usual method 
employed is to use a lever having a length such that the 
operator can throw the clutch either ahead or into re- 
verse without having to exert himself unduly. The itual 
pressure required to engage the gear either ahead or 
reverse is needed for only a very short part of the travel 
at each end of the motion. In between the full ahead or 
full reverse positions, the motion is relatively free. Ad- 
vantage is taken of this fact in some reverse gear controls 
by so designing them that the controlling handle moves 
through a little less than 180 degrees from full ahead to 
full reverse, and produces a toggle joint action at either 
end of its travel. This type of gear enables the helmsman 
to control a big gear with a comparatively light pressure 
on the control handle at the bridge. The drag link must 
be extremely rigid and stiff to withstand the heavy 
pressures produced by the toggle action (Sketch G). 

This type of control is suitable for installation on 
auxiliaries. In such a case, the control handle swings in a 
horizontal plane on the top of a vertical shaft which 
comes up through the deck alongside the helmsman. A 
lever arm of the proper length is placed on the shaft 
below the floor and the drag link with its toggle action 
is carried from the lever arm to the motor. On a recent 
installation, the control lever was only eight inches in 
length and yet a 35 horsepower motor could be handled 
with no perceptible exertion. It was almost impossible 
to tell where the pressure of throwing the gear into the 
ahead position actually took place. Of course, the length 
of the arm at the reverse gear on the motor and on the 
control shaft must be properly proportioned in order to 
get the most efficient working of the device. 

A few years ago the vacuum brake was developed for 
automobile use. This development has made it possible 
to apply the same principle to the operation of the re- 
verse gear, and on a large motor it is certainly a joy to 
handle a vacuum-controlled gear. This vacuum principle 
has an advantage due to the fact that engagement of the 
clutch can be made only when the motor is throttled 
and the vacuum in the inlet manifold is high. It avoids 
burned clutches and overstressed propeller shafts and 
gear. Due to cost, however, it is suitable for only the 
larger and more elaborate installations. 


> oe 


A Northern Labrador Cruise 
(Continued from page 40) 


dale, fill our tanks with oil and take on a deck-load of 
gasoline for the planes. 

On July 8th we planned to start north, leaving 
Crowley to wait for the Waco plane, which had left 
Boston for Indian Harbor July 3rd, but not long enough 
to delay the survey. We were about to start when the 
Waco was sighted approaching from the south, followed 
a minute later by the Moth, which was to take Lombard 
home. Soon there were three seaplanes afloat on the 
harbor, where, till two days before, there had never been 
one. Then ensued a turmoil of conferences, engine over- 
hauls and refueling sessions. 

On the afternoon of July 8th we got underway, bound 


| for Hopedale. The charts were said to be reliable as far 
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HRYSLER’S FORWARD MARCH in the marine 
engine field becomes more outstanding each year. 


More and more the leaders of the boating industry are 
learning that no other marine engine builder can match 


Chrysler in high quality and low price. 


More and more boat users are preferring Chrysler- 
powered craft or are replacing present power plants with 
Chrysler engines. Chrysler dealer sales have increased each 
year — despite the depression. 


NO GREATER TRIBUTE 


But these facts should not cause great amazement. 
Chrysler marine engines are designed by one of the world’s 
leading engineering groups. They are built by the newest 
and most precise methods and machinery at only a fraction 
of the cost if this equipment were used solely for marine 
engines. 


Chrysler builds complete units, maintaining control over 
its design and production and permitting no division of 
responsibility for performance results. 


No greater tribute to Chrysler quality and to Chrysler 
performance can be paid than the continued use by such 
large and outstanding builders of standardized boats as 


Chris-Craft, Gar Wood, Wheeler, American Car and 
Foundry, Hubert Johnson and many others. 


Chrysler marine engines are available for all types of 
boats from the 16-foot runabout to the 70-foot cruiser. 





CHRYSLER MOTORS + AMPLEX DIVISION 


AMPLEX MANUFACTURING CO. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Sensation 
of the Show! 




























BUDA—M.A.N. Full Diesel—Model 6-DM-415 


BUDA 


89 h.p. Diesel 


with 
“Shock Absorber Head” 


HIS advanced 6-cylinder full Diesel 

is far ahead of the procession. That 
was proved at the New York Motor Boat 
Show, where visitors were simply amazed 
at Buda’s latest development in light 
weight, high speed marine Diesels. 


Here is a full Diesel engine that will 
meet the requirements of today — as to 
power, size and price. Six cylinders, 4 x 
5%; develops 85 h.p.; weighs approxi- 
mately 17 lbs. per h.p.; is capable of 
installation in small boats, cruisers, fishing 
and work boats. It has “Shock Absorber 
Head,” a feature not obtainable in any 
other Diesel. Furnished with or without 
reduction gear; electrically started; fully 
equipped; and priced within reach of the 
small boat owner. 

You owe it to yourself to get all the 


details of this wonderful engine. Write for 
bulletin No. 811. 





THE BUDA COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices 


Suburb 
Branch Office: 


30 Church St.... New York 


Distributors in all principal cities 


Harvey iene Illinois 
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The Labrador coast north to Port Manvers 


as Indian Harbor. A large scale inset chart of the harbor 
with many soundings encouraged us to follow what was 
given as a clear channel leading out of the northeast 
corner of the harbor. To our dismay, we brought up on 
a ledge with eight feet at low tide, just where the chart 
showed two and three-fourths fathoms. The tide was 
falling, and by sunset we lay at a most uncomfortable 
angle. The high tide at midnight was a complete failure, 
rising less than three feet above low water. So in the 
morning we took out three tons of lead, and many bags 
of coal from the lazarette. Soon after noon a decently 
high tide lifted us off and ended our suspense, but left us 
with four hours’ hard work returning lead, coal and 
tenders to their proper places. 

At four thirty we put to sea, and after a beautiful 
all-night sail, rounded Cape Harrison, threaded the 
passages between the Ragged Islands and the Adlavik 
group, and between the Ironbound Islands and Cape 
Strawberry. About this point, early in the afternoon, 
the Fairchild and Waco planes passed overhead, bound 
for Hopedale. Late in the afternoon we put in to Aillik 
Bay for the night. Next day the weather was still fine, 
and we started early for Hopedale. The instructions on 
the chart and in the Pilot were explicit and easy to 
follow till we had passed Tikkerasuk Light and were 
approaching the intricate maze of islands east of Hope- 
dale. Here the course runs north of Kayaksuatilik, 
which appears on the chart as a large island but is really 
a group of about a dozen islands, both large and small. 
Two dangerous shoals were reported, and as neither 
chart nor pilot book made it very clear where they were, 
we resorted to the wire drag. Sending the motor boat 
ahead, we followed slowly through the passage till the 
way was clear into Hopedale Harbor. At 3:15 we an- 
chored off this Eskimo village, having successfully 
dispensed with local pilots. 

We found both planes at anchor in the harbor. The 
mail steamer Kyle, had brought some of the gasoline on 
her previous trip, but none of our fuel oil. She was due 
July 12th or 13th, with the rest of our fuel. With our 
tanks half empty and the weather mostly calm, we 
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— boat history was made when Chris-Craft 
introduced this amazing 15%-foot runabout at a 
special Salon Showing in New York. 


Boat experts and enthusiasts flocked to see it. They looked 
it over; they studied the specifications; they asked questions. 
They marveled . . . as you will marvel when you see it... 
that even Chris-Craft could offer such class, beauty, style and 
carrying capacity for $595. 


A full-sized runabout, of genuine Chris-Craft quality through- 
out! Philippine mahogany hull, with double-planked bottom 
and screw fastened construction. Cam and lever steering, salt 
water equipment, life preserver cushions, automatic bilge 
bailer, electric self starter and electric lights! 


But experts and amateurs alike get their real thrill when they 
take the wheel of this remarkable boat. Its 50 h.p. rubber 
mounted motor carries it from a standing start to 30 miles 






RUNABOUTS SEDANS 
COMMUTERS - CRUISERS 
YACHTS TENDERS 


Ma Yacht 
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| THE EXPERTS MARVELED AT IT- 
So Will You! 





an hour in a matter of seconds. It maneuvers with 
unbelievable ease. It’s dry ... safe... comfortable. It 
will run all day with throttle wide open. 


Remember, thisnew LEVEL RIDING Chris-Craft is priced 
no higher than a good outboard assembly. It costs a full 
$200 less than any quality runabout in the history of the 
industry. It will out-perform boats costing hundreds of dol- 
lars more. There is nothing like it in water transportation. 


Chris-Craft, this year, offers comparable values through- 
out its entire fleet—in a De Luxe runabout at $795, in an 
18-foot runabout at $995—in 21, 25 and 27-foot models. 
See them... drive them . . . before you buy amy boat. 
Compare them with anything on the market. See the nearest 
dealer or write direct to the anes. 


CHRIS - CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 
Direct Factory Branch - 6 West 52nd Street - New York City 


*Without LEVEL RIDING, it isn't a modern motor boat 


: PRICED FROM 
Chi A) -Craft Site ty. 
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English 
Clothes .. 


SA] = London 
Tazlored.. 


| 
) 
| 
) 
) 
for American Gentlemen | 
) 
) 





Specially woven Shetland and Harris Tweeds 
of characteristic designs. The Suit shown 
above is a genuine Harris Tweed and is priced 
at £9. Knickerbockers to order. You save 30 
percent, due to Bermuda’s low tariff and the 
present sterling exchange. 
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should need all the fuel we could carry. Clearly, ii 
would save us time to wait two days for the Kyle. 

Monday morning at five o’clock, in a driving rain, the 
Kyle arrived, and we had a wet time*getting our fuel. 
Our tanks were filled with oil; and since we could not 
count on shipments of gasoline for the planes even as 
far north as Nain, we decided to carry as much as ws 
could, so that the all-important photographic flight 
could go on. We finally managed to stow 17 of the 50- 
gallon drums on deck, a heavy load. 

During our stay at Hopedale, Commander MacMi! 
lan arrived with his schooner Bowdoin, and his cabin 
motor boat Seeko. He was taking the Seeko to Nain, and 
kindly volunteered to pilot us through the inside passage 
to that point and on through the still more confusing 
passage to Port Manvers, where we could put to sea and 
find clear sailing outside the islands. We had planned to 
get someone ‘to show us the way out to sea from Hope- 
dale and then to sail non-stop outside everything to 
Cape Mugford, but the opportunity to learn the inside 
route was too good to lose. 

On July 14th the northeaster ended and the sun came 
out bright and clear. Before going north we wished to 
get a clearer picture of the maze of islands through which 
we had followed the wire drag, for the sake of the return 
voyage. Therefore Brownell and I went up in the Waco 
plane for a reconnaissance. We flew back over Kayak- 
suatilik, photographed the passage from every angle 
and located one of the two shoals. In a 25-minute flight 
we got 23 pictures, from which a sketch map was made 
for our return, and from which a more accurate map has 
since been made by the ‘“‘Canadian grid”’ method. 

After lunch we weighed anchor, with MacMillan on 
board, and the Seeko following in our wake. For a day 
and a half, under his guidance, we threaded the intricate 
archipelago which lies between Hopedale and Port 
Manvers, a distance of 127 miles by our log. In all that 
distance there were only three or four places where we 
could look out to the open sea. We took careful notes of 
all courses and distances between landmarks, and by 
means of these retraced our course on our homeward 
journey. From the notes on both the north-bound and 
south-bound journeys sketch maps have been made, 
which, with the Admiralty charts, should enable anyone 
who can use a chart and compass to find his way from 
Hopedale to Port Manvers, whence it is a simple matter 
to reach the bold, mountainous section of the coast in 
the north. South of Hopedale the only really confusing 
region is that covered by the map made from the above- 
mentioned photographs. These maps are on file at the 
American Geographical Society in New York, and are 
accessible to cruising men who wish to study them. 

Leaving Hopedale, we followed the shore of the main- 
land, passing the last lighthouse on our north-bound 
journey, on Napakataktalik. Emerging from the north 
end of Windy Tickle, we turned west and followed the 
tortuous channel through Shoal Tickle, which leads in- 
side of Cape Harrigan and offers only two and one-half 
fathoms at low tide. Traversing a short stretch of open 
sea, we entered Davis Inlet just before sunset. 

Next morning we made an early start, and passed 
through a series of beautiful inside passages, where, far 
from the open ocean, evergreen forests cover many of 
the islands. Thence we crossed a placid, island-studded 
sea, but bumped our keel on one pinnacle of rock, with 
which MacMillan was unacquainted, thus adding one 
more useful bit to the sum of human knowledge. This 
slight mishap resulted in a sort of whiskbroom of 
splintered wood protruding sidewise from the keel, and 
slowed the boat nearly a knot under power, which cost 
us a good deal of oil before we were able to haul out and 


| repair it on our return to Sydney. 


Leaving this unlucky pinnacle, we passed through a 
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The motor-sailer “Aloha”, owned by 
Mr. P. W. Whittemore of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Powered with a Hall-Scott 
EXPLORER. Speed: 10 nautical miles 
per hour. 
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The EXPLORER — 6 cylinder, 175 h. p. 
marine engine—was especially designed 
by Hall-Scott for use in large cruisers, 
auxiliary sailing craft, and wherever 
heavy duty work is required. 
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WITH A HALL-SCOTT HE GAINS SPACE AND SPEED 


A Hall-Scott motor with a 2:1 reduction gear is compact, quiet, occupying a minimum of space and 
delivering full power and full speed. And because this power plant is so economical and efficient, 
and saves so much space, many owners of boats powered with Diesel and other engines are chang- 
ing to Hall-Scott. 

A recent instance is the re-powering and re-vamping of the motor-sailer Aloha, formerly the 
Ungava, now owned by Mr. P. W. Whittemore of Boston. Mr. Whittemore wanted more deck space, 
more space below, and more speed. Being familiar with the excellent results obtained by owners of 
motor-sailers, powered with Hall-Scotts, Mr. Whittemore selected a Hall-Scott EXPLORER with 2:1 
reduction gear, and entrusted the installation of the motor and the re-conditioning of the Aloha to 
Mr. Wm. H. Hand, Jr., of New Bedford. With her Hall-Scott, the Aloha is now doing 10 nautical 
miles an hour, a considerable increase over her speed with the Diesel, and now has a clear, free deck, 
and ample space below. 

If you have a similar problem, we should be glad to help you solve it. Our experience is at 


your command; our equipment is ready to serve you. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company «+ 254 West 31st Street, New York 


BERKELEY, CALIF. * SEATTLE, WASH. * VANCOUVER, B.C. +* LOS ANGELES, CALIF. * DETROIT, MICH, 
IN MIAMI, FLA., J. FRANK KNORR ° IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHY... 
the BIG SPRUE? 


In the making of Hyde Propellers, it 
is not unusual to cast twice as much 
metal for the “‘rough”’ as is required 
for the finished propeller. Long ex- 
perience has proven that imperfec- 
tions are eliminated by filling the 
mould from the bottom and by al- 
lowing the metal to flow well above 
the top. This practice means large 
sprues to be cut off, but the propeller 
is a far too important thing to use 
other than the surest methods in its 
manufacture. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
Bath, Maine 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
Tt will tell you why Hyde Propellers often 
increase the speed of a boat and always 
get home safely. 








HYDE 


PROPELLERS 

















long narrow passage which led at last to Nain. We 
stopped there only for an hour and a half, and continued 
our way through an even more tortuous and less known 
passage like a chain of lakes, with noble hills all around. 
Crossing Webb’s Bay, we entered Port Manvers Run, 
which ended in a “ Rattle”’ so narrow it seemed like a 
river. Here, as we passed close to the cliff rising sheer 
out of the water, MacMillan showed us the nest of 
pair of gulls — old acquaintances of his — in a niche in 
the precipice. Emerging from this we came to the wide 
harbor called Port Manvers, and at 10 o’clock, in the 
twilight, anchored off a foaming white cascade where a 
large brook rushes into the harbor. 

The next morning MacMillan left early to return to 
Nain. The day was fine, and with a light west wind we 
sailed out of the harbor into the open sea. Outside we 
soon encountered a cold north wind, but the sky contin- 
ued clear and fine. We beat to windward all day, passing 
well out to sea off the Kiglapait Mountains, and long 
before noon easily identified the bold crags of Table Hill 
in the north. Table Hill, on Ogua-lik Island, is the 
southernmost point in the Kaumajet Mountains and 
rises 2000 feet almost straight out of the sea. 

Saddle Island is easily recognized from the pictures 
printed in the Pilot. We sailed inside of this, and at7:00 
p.M. entered the channel between Ogua-lik and the next 
island south of it. The wind, which had died to a flat 
calm, blew briskly down from the mountains on Ogua- 
lik as we skirted its southern shore beneath the towering 
crags of volcanic rock, their reddish color deepened by 
the setting sun. When we reached the entrance to Mug- 
ford Tickle, the wind drew through it with force on our 
beam — wasted, for we had hauled down our sails in 
preparation for coming to anchor. Our way north lay 
through the tickle, but the great mass of the Kaumajet 
Mountains was so alluring to our geologist and botanist 
that we decided to give a day to their exploration. There- 
fore we crossed the mouth of the tickle and skirted the 
shore till we came to a sheltered cove under some of the 
noblest crags of the range. There, at 8:55, just after 
sunset, the water now a placid sheet of molten gold, we 
anchored in seven fathoms. 

On July 18th, greatly refreshed by our gala day in 
“Geology Cove,’’ we started in the calm of the early 
morning. A mile from our anchorage we entered Mug- 
ford Tickle, renowned as one of the most majestic 
thoroughfares on the whole coast. Holdridge described 
its terrifying aspect in a wild thunder storm at night. 
To us, in the bright morning sunshine, with the sea a 
perfect mirror, it was no less memorable as an inviting 
gateway to the north. Emerging from its northern end, 
we passed close under the giant bulk of the Bishop's 
Mitre, with its sharp twin peaks, and steered for 
Watchman Island, an unmistakable landmark. 

At four o’clock we reached Hebron, the northernmost 
settlement on the Labrador coast. Both planes were 
here, having arrived two or three days ahead of us. 
Miller, the geographer, had left the Ramah at Indian 
Harbor, and traveled north as observer in the Fairchild 
plane. The day before we reached Hebron, he and 
Brownell had made an important reconnaissance flight 
90 miles up the coast, to the heart of the Torngat Moun- 
tains, had selected a base of operations for the survey 
and studied the approach to it. The anchorage they 
chose was a cove in Kangalaksiorvik Fiord, lying be- 
tween two of our special objectives. On the north side 
were the ‘‘Four Peaks,” reputed to be 7000 feet high, 
and whose altitudes we wished to measure; on the south 
was Mt. Tetragona with a glacier on its northern face, 
studied in detail and photographed by Bryant 23 years 
earlier, which rendered its present study of especial 
interest to Odell. 

(To be Continued) 
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MURRAY & TREGURTHA INC, 


announces that 
MR. F. BENJAMIN SEXTON 
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outstanding marine engine authority and former Murray & 
Tregurtha factory sales manager, will handle Murray 
& Tregurtha engine sales and service in the New York 
territory. At his 125 Lafayette Street showroom he will 
have on display a Model K-6 operating on gasoline, and 
Models M-O-4 and M-O-6 using the Shore heavy-fuel 
equipment for operating on fuel oil — the three engines 
that won the hearty approval of leading marine and in- 
dustrial engineers, boat owners and operators at the 
recent New York Motor Boat Show. 








MURRAY & TREGURTHA INC. 


NORTH QUINCY.MASS. 
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£10 


for this 


Sports ENSEMBLE 





The Indian Cashmere Jacket is £5.10.0, the Ivory Doeskin 
Trousers £3, and the Fur Felt Hat by Scott & Co. of London, 
£1.10.0. At Smiths’ stores, you can buy distinctively smart 
apparel at amazingly low prices. Excellent values in Pure 
Camel Hair Polo Coats, Harris and Shetland Suits, Golf Suits 
and Top-coats; also Golf Hose, Caps, Ties, Luggage, etc. 
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THOUSANDS ARE NOW 
CONVINCED 


a — that a good big cruiser is a much better buy 
The ity Boa . Bs . 

cetieae Mions do ene of than a good small cruiser — especially when the 
18 different models of Price is the same. 

Matthews ‘38"' and ‘'46” That’s why this new Matthews “38” Utility 


Stock Cruisers. Boat, ‘the boat of a thousand uses,’’ went over 
so big during the National Boat Show last month. 

Compare closely this newest husky Matthews 
**38’’— length 38’ 10”, beam 11’, draft 3’, 
weight approximately 15,000 pounds — with 
any boat near its price — $3880 — and you too 
will be convinced that it’s the most sensational 
cruiser value you will find anywhere this year. 

We will gladly send you complete literature 
without any obligation. 


The MATTHEWS Co. 


314 Bay Side Port Clinton, Ohio 





‘‘Wherevrer you cruise . . . you'll find a Matthews”’ 
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The Cat Comes Back 
(Continued from page 54) 


fore laying the canvas. If you have more time and want 
to make an attractive job, put on a 3” wide plank sheer 
of mahogany and lay a deck of alternate inch wide strips 
of white cedar and mahogany, edged-nailed together and 
blind-nailed to the deck beams. When the seams have 
been run with a thread of cotton, filled with black seam 
composition, and the whole job nicely smoothed and 
varnished, you will be more than proud of your handi- 
work. Coamings and rubbing strakes complete the work 
on the hull with the exception of the main sheet 
traveler, cleats, caulking, paying and painting. 

The traveler is made from a 34” piece of round iron 
threaded for about 2” on each end so that a nut above 
deck and one below deck will hold it securely at each end, 
Bend it to-a radius rather than to a square corner so that 
the sheet block will not jam. Two half cleats, one on 
either side of the coaming forward, will serve for the 
halliards. A cleat is required on the side of the center- 
board trunk for the centerboard pennant, the pennant 
running from the board through a swivel block on a plate 
screwed to the forward deck and back to the cleat. A 
cleat will also be required on the kingpost for the main 
sheet. 

Run one or two threads of cotton into all the seams, 
This may be accomplished very quickly with a caulking 
wheel, except in one or two places, such as the garboard 
seam, which will require a caulking iron. Be careful not 
to caulk unevenly or too hard. Finish sandpapering and 
smoothing the hull after caulking, and then give the 
whole boat a priming coat of paint. After priming, fill 
all the seams and cover all nail heads with a mixture 
of one-half putty and one-half white lead. Then paint 
the whole outfit. 

Your carpentry by this time should be such that you 
can tackle the centerboard and rudder with confidence. 
It takes a lot of confidence and a good eye to bore for 
the 34” galvanized iron rod fastening indicated for the 
board and rudder. A good centerboard is not easily 
made, but for general handiness in a small boat a prop- 
erly constructed oak board, nicely weighted, and 
strengthened with a generous supply of galvanized iron 
rod fastenings, is a better shipmate than a metal board. 
Fair both the rudder and centerboard at the forward 
and after edges, tapering more aft than forward, and 
remembering that the forward edge of the board. when 
sailing is the lower edge when the board is up. Bore a 
7%" hole for the 34” oak pin, plane the pin down nearly 
to size, and drive it through a 34” hole in a piece of 1” 
oak. This will size it exactly and also compress it some- 
what so that it will swell quickly when wet. 

The rudder is most efficient when well down under 
the boat, but if you live where the water is thin, as in 
Great South Bay, or Barnegat Bay, it will be advisable 
to make the rudder swing as shown in the detail of the 
shoal draft rudder. Then, if you feel like exploring the 
shallow creeks, both the board and rudder will swing up 
and suffer no damage from grounding. The thumb 
screw adjusts the friction and holds the rudder rigid in 
any desired position. By using 7%” rudder straps there 
will be no difficulty about the lower strap interfering 
with the rudder blade. The parts of the rudder head 
should be fastened with 3” copper nails riveted over 
copper burrs. 

We are on the home stretch now, with only the spars 
between us and sailing day. As the gaff and boom are 
oval sections, they may both be gotten from a 194 ("’ by 
6” piece of Oregon pine. The gaff is the hardest job. Cut 
out to a square taper first, then eight-side, and then 
round off. The jaws present the greatest difficulty, but 
both may be cut from a natural growth knee of oak or 
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Announcing to “Blue Water Navigators 
The CORWIN LINE OF POSITION PLOTTING BOARD 








The Line of Position Rule 


A less expensive instrument to take the place of the parallel 
rule. Just as accurate for the purpose as a ~‘ rule, but not 
as fast to work with. Same size as parallel rule. 


UNIVERSAL PLOTTING SHEETS 
FOR ALL LATITUDES 0° TO 61° 


AND ACCESSORIES FOR THE NAVIGATOR 


The Plotting Board is essentially a compact drawing board adapted to the 
needs of the Plotting Sheet, arranged as a cover of a box large enough to 
hold books of tables, nautical almanac, parallel! rule and all of the small 
— used by the navigator. Size 1114”"x 1614” and the box is 154” deep 
inside. 


Plotting Sheets 


These sheets embrace 214 degrees of longitude and any latitude from 0° 
to 61° North or South on a scale of 3 in.=1° long. The very simple instruc- 
tions for use are printed on the sheet. Mercator’s projection is used. On the 
back of the plotting sheet are work forms to aid the calculator in his prob- 
lem. Forms now ready include H O 211 (Ageton) and St. Hilaire methods. 


The Transparent Parallel Rule 


This instrument is made of laminated transparent celluloid and is 914" x 
3%’. A system of lines engraved on the bottom surface make it easy to trans- 
fer a line 4 in. by opening the rule only 1% in. You can see what you are 
on all the time. It is much superior to a wooden rule for line of position 
work. 


Information on the Plotting Board and outfit, and samples of the sheets and forms have been supplied to all agencies of the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and Hydrographic office in U. S. and foreign cities. For further information apply to the agencies or write. 


Sample Plotting Sheet and forms with complete information will be sent on receipt of 15 cents 


A. H. CORWIN 


P.O. BOX 184 . 


EAST ORANGE 


NEW JERSEY ° U.S.A. 















“NEW JERSEY” 
No. 339 


Yacht Sea Green 
Anti-Fouling Composition 





A Powerful Anti-Fouling Paint with a Glossy Green 
Color Much Favored by Yachtsmen 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


COLOR — Light Sea Green. 

FINISH — Gloss, very smooth. 

SCRAPING — Not necessary. Designed to wear down 
evenly in use. 

PREPARATION — To repaint bottom use hand scrub 
brush to remove slime, and apply paint as it comes 
from the can. 

RESULTS —A perfect racing bottom, well protected 

from fouling and attack by worms. 


“NEW JERSEY” 
SHIP AND DECK PAINT 
REDDISH BUFF AUSTRALIAN GREEN PINE 


These new deck colors are becoming more 
popular each year. 


Color cards for any kind of paint you 
may require furnished on request 




















New Jersey Paint Works 
HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 
Wayne and Fremont Streets, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Write to Dept. 341 for free copy of 
“DAVY JONES’ LOCKER” booklet on painting 


Notice to Salt-water Sailors- 
The S-PETERSBURG-HaBANA 



















The Fourth Annual St. Petersburg-Habana 
Race will start from the Municipal Pier at 
St. Petersburg on April lst — and the pros- 
pects are bright for the largest fleet of sailing 
craft ever to race on the Gulf of Mexico. If 
you have a boat in southern waters, by all 
means plan to take part in this race. Write or 
wire today for race rules and entry blank. 
Address St. Petersburg-Habana Race Com- 
mittee, St. Petersburg Yacht Club — 






























A U.S. PATROL BOAT 
REPORTS ON THE 


KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


“This compass has now been in use on the patrol boat for over a month and has 
been very satisfactory, especially in rough weather. It has been found to be much 


. steadier in a sea-way and does not have the excessive motion which is character- 


istic of the old . The bowl damping and card magnification features appear 
to be most desirable in a patrol boat compass. There is practically no vibration 
of the compass card and it settles very quickly. This is accomplished by the use of 
the spherical bowl, which gives a perfect sphere of liquid, so that the pressure of 
the liquid is equal on either side of the card. The glass of the bowl acting as a 
magnifying glass increases the size of the com: card to the observer, so that the 

es on the card increase in size up to a distance of five feet. This allows the 
officer in charge to stand well behind the helmsman and yet be able to see the 
compass card and check the steering of the boat. In general, it has been found 
easier to steer the boat with this compass and courses have been run better than 
with the old flat top bowl type.” 


Write for our new folder 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


38 Water St., New York * 


i. 112 State St., Boston 





liow a 
Sick Engine 
Nearly Fin- 
ished Jones 


“ AS | was adjusting the carburet- 

or,’ (Jones writes), ‘‘a sudden 
backfire shot a belch of flame into 
the bilge. Immediately smoke bil- 
lowed up, and by the time | got 
out through the hatch, the engine 
was wrapped in flame. 


“| grabbed the control of your 
LUX System and pulled it. Almost 
instantly flames were extinguished, 
probably saving the lives of all 
hands as we had no small boat.”’ 


If fire boards your boat when you 
are down the bay this summer, are 
you prepared to meet it as Jones was? 
Can you put out bilge fires, galley 
fires, even fires following explosions 
before they endanger those on 
board? 


You can with a LUX 
System. The free booklet, 
“Cruising Without Fears“ 
tells you how. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Cedar St., New York 
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hackmatack. The opening should be 14” greater than 
the maximum diameter of the mast. The jaws should be 
fastened to the gaff with 3 pieces of 14” brass rod, driven 
through from side to side and riveted over brass washers 
at either end. The throat halliard runs up the forward 
side of the mast and is secured to the gaff by means of 
two short pennants which run from either side of the 
gaff around the mast to the halliard. For this fine scheme 
of holding the gaff snugly against the mast I am in- 
debted to J. Herbert Carpenter, Jr., who, I think, 
developed it in connection with the original Star rig. 
The boom and mast are both simple and require little 
explanation. First saw out to a square or rectangular 
taper, as the case may be, then eight-side, and then 
round, using a long plane in finishing so as to avoid 
lumps. 

Now, go to a good sail maker, get a good sail with 
plenty of draft, bend it on, and good luck to you. 


+ + + 


In the Wake of the Navigators 
(Continued from page 30) 


waters of Nantucket Sound, so we determined to play it 
safe. We plotted a course which I afterwards discovered 
would have carried us slap on to the middle of Tucker- 
nuck Shoal. But the beauty of our sort of navigation is 
that it keeps a man on his toes. We saw the wicked rip 
of little Shovelfull extending like a wall across our 
course ahead and so turned abruptly to starboard, 
passed over some broken bottom with depth ranging 
from twenty feet to nine, and found ourselves all at once 
in the broad bay of Nantucket. 

The afternoon was still young, but a smoky sou’ 
wester seemed in course of blowing up, so we ran on for 
the jetties and made Nantucket our harbor for the night. 
The run, I might add, consumed about half the time 
that it would have taken to come through the Sounds. 

We might have gone around the Cape the same way 
but for the fact that Shorty and I both knew the road 
too well. However, we did take one short cut by passing 
inshore of Stone Horse lightship and running across the 
neck of Bearse’s Shoal. There used to be a slue through 
there, suitable for small vessels, and it was a favorite 
channel for coasting craft since it kept them off the 
steamer track, then made hazardous by the Yale and 
Harvard snorting across the shoals in thick weather at 
24 knots. But since those days the shape of the shoal 
has changed, and I do not recommend the route we 
took. It carried us through broken water where no vessel 


, could live if there was a heavy swell. The bottom was 


churned up sufficiently to leave sand on our decks and | 


think we actually struck with the skeg once or twice. 


But it may be that we failed to choose the deepest 
spot. 

This was a day of southerly wind, clear overhead but 
very smoky. Our 28-foot Sark slid along with so little 
fuss in the following sea that one could scarcely be 
conscious of having a motor. Shorty carried a real yard 
crossed on her sturdy mast — not one of those whiffle- 
tree affairs suitable only for flying the absent pennant — 
and he proceeded to set a squaresail upon this yard. 

His method of doing this was interesting and some- 
what unique. Most small boat sailors attempt to set a 
squaresail flying. Shorty, on the contrary, lowered the 
yard by means of a halliard having a four-part purchase. 
(I wondered at the ruggedness of this gear, but was soon 
to see its purpose.) He next bent the head of the sail on 
to the yard, swinging the arm he was working on in- 
board so that he could get at it. Then he rove the sheets 
through snatchblocks on deck and led them aft to their 
cleats, where he made them fast, each with about three 
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27' Cruiser $2,550 
(Sleeps four) 





OTHER CRUISERS 





31-Foot — Sleeps 5— $3,550 
34-Foot — Sleeps 6 — $4,450 
38-Foot — Sleeps 4 — $4,950 
38-Foot — Sleeps 7 — $5,850 
34-Foot Diesel Cruiser, $5,950 
38-Foot Diesel Cruiser, $7,250 


42-Foot Diesel Cruiser, $13,500 


22-Foot Open, $1,275 
30-Foot Sedan, $2,660 34-Foot Fisherman, 


Also 52’, 60’ and 70’ Yachts 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, Inc., Foot of Cropsey Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Cruisers .. 





26’ Sea Skiff, $1,820 


(Semi Shelter) 


OTHER SEA SKIFFS 


28-Foot Sea Runabout, $2,465 
$3,450 





WHEELER "PLAYMATE" 


. Sea Skiffs 


Outstanding Values at the New York 


MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


New comforts and conveniences . 


. . beautiful 


cabin layouts and appointments 


NEW LOW 
PRICES! 


Our New 46-Foot diesel and gas 
cruising yacht was the main attrac- 
tion at the Show. New economies 
and comforts. 


Priced as low as $13,950 


Get our new literature before con- 
sidering any other boats... 


In writing for literature kindly advise as 
near as possible the size and type of boat 
you are interested in as we have separate 
literature on the various types and sizes. 


BOATS ON DISPLAY — DEMONSTRATIONS 
—AT OUR PLANT 


Tel. MAytflower 9-7600 











HOTEL 


ol J 
DETROIT- LELAND B® 


CASS AND BAGLEY ~~~ DETROIT 


Compelling splendor 
of interior - luxurious, 
soft, inviting beds: 
courteous unobtrusive 
service wonderful 
food in Dining Room 
and Coffee Shop. 


AS 


ALL WITH BATH 


== 

































, our trade mark, the 
$250 3 50 Now under Baker manage- full-rigged ship at 
° e sea and our full 


ment offering the utmost 
in hotel accommodations 
at ordinary hotel cost.. 














THE FINEST 

PROTECTION 

for WOODEN 
BOTTOMS 


Two copper paints, 
BROWN COPPER 
PAINT and RED 
RACING COM- 
POUND, exclusive 
products of Tarr & 
Wonson, Ltd., are 
sold by leading 
marine hardware 
dealers throughout 
the world. Look for 





name, TARR & 
WONSON, LTD. 
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“No Place 
For Us Here”’ 


Even the barnacles on the mooring 
post know it’s disastrous to fasten 
on a bottom painted with Tarr & 
Wonson’s. It’s no place for tere- 
dos, weeds, or sea-growth of any 
kind. Boat owners who have used 
TARR & WONSON’S BROWN 
COPPER PAINT or RED RAC- 
ING COMPOUND, for a fast, 
slippery bottom, know that these 
two paints give the finest protec- 
tion against fouling. One painting 
suffices for the whole season. Try 
Tarr & Wonson’s and know how 
satisfactory a good bottom paint 
can be. 


TARR @& WONSON, Ltd. 
GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Fine Copper Bottom Paint Since 1863 
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HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 
77 FOOTERS? 


WHEN you see our latest 77-footers you will realize that our 

claim for this famous type — ‘‘The Perfect Home Afloat” — is 
not exaggerated. You will be astonished at the roominess of the 
cabins, the luxury of the appointments, and the “large-yacht”’ 
features which have been incorporated into these sturdy 77-foot 
hulls. Every modern convenience has been provided. 

The fifteen 77-footers designed and built by us are distinctive 
cruising yachts — yachts of acknowledged seaworthiness, speed, and 
performance. They are designed for either diesel or gasoline engines. 
The appearance of these 77-footers has been greatly enhanced by 
such additional features as sunken deckhouse, military mast, and 
new type funnel. 

For over thirty years the New York Yacht, Launch & Engine 
Company has specialized in the design and construction of fine 
yachts to individual specifications. Why not let our designer discuss 
your original ideas and requirements with you? There will be no 
obligation on your part, of course. 


Inspect the new 77-footers now being 
built at our shipyards; or write for 
plans, interior and exterior views, etc. 


THE NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH & ENGINE CO. 
Morris Heights New York City 

















SUFFICIENT SIZE AND WEIGHT 
ARE NEEDED FOR STAMINA 


It is true of marine gs as it 
is of men that going below a cer- 
tain size and weight means loss 
of stamina...and stamina is the 
one thing a marine engine must 
have. Palmer Engines are not 
over-large nor are they unduly 


heavy. They have, however, 
retained throughout their devel- 
opment sufficient size and 
weight to give them STAMINA. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 


Biloxi, Miss. 

Kennedy Bros, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
Portland and 

Astoria, Oregon 

Oregon Marine Supply Co. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

1100 Powell Street 
Houma, La. 

Claudio Belanger 


New York, N. Y. 
89 Third Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 
514 E. Pratt Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
437 Arch Street 
Portland, Me. 
Portland Pier 
Boston, Mass. 
Rep -Huckins Co, 
13 Sovesty Street 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
112 S. Ocean Street 


Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
713 Anclote Blvd. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Boardman & Flower 
1740 Van Ness Avenue 
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feet of slack. He carried the braces aft (each a single 
piece of one-half inch manilla rope) and handed them to 
me with an injunction to keep the yard square as it went 
aloft. Then he seized the halliard and sent her up. The 
sail had been stopped with cotton twine which, of 
course, broke as soon as the sheets came taut. It flopped 
and thrashed, but there was no way it could go adrift: 
and with his four-part purchase on the halliard Shorty 
was more than a match for its struggles and soon had it 
stretched taut and drawing. The yard, I might add, 
traveled up and down the mast by means of a collar and 
gooseneck which looked rugged enough for a frigate. 
The collar was six or eight inches high and lined with 
leather, with canvas padding between that and the 
metal. The leather was kept well greased. Everything 
about the gear was positive, and nothing was left to 
chance. There were no brails: Shorty told me that his 
technique for dousing the sail was to fly the sheets and 
haul the yard down on the run. 

This hundred-foot patch of canvas (the sail was eight 
by twelve) helped wonderfully to keep her ahead of the 
sea by taking up the “‘slack”’ of the motor at the danger 
point, when a boat’s stern squats just before the sea 
boosts her under the tail. If she is going to broach or get 
pooped that is the cause to look out for. But with the 
squaresail tugging aloft she seemed to start off just 
ahead of the sea and elude its tumbling assault. It got 
pretty rough that afternoon, with a smoky sou’wester 
blowing a stiff breeze, but we ran before it all day and 
not a drop of water came over her stern. I don’t believe 
that would have been possible without the sail. 

We had perforce to make a fair wind of it, and we 
spent quite a bit of time betting where we would fetch 
up. The wind kept hauling further into the southwest all 
the time — which made it harder. But although we were 
sorely curious we forebore from breaking out the chart. 
The visibility was so low that we lost Cape Cod almost 
before we knew it. 

I said I thought we’d come in somewhere down 
around Boon Island, or at least as far as the Isles of 
Shoals. Shorty doubted it, but refused to tell me his 
reason. Around sunset the breeze freshened and blew 
pretty hard. It seemed to me strange that we had not 
gotten anywhere, tearing along at the speed we had 
been, and what with low visibility and night coming on 
I was beginning to get rather worried about the rock- 
bound coast under our lee, when all at once Shorty 
= me and practically shoved the wheel into my 

ands. 

“Let her come slowly to starboard,” he commanded, 
“while I brace up the yard.” 

I obeyed dutifully but wondering. Then suddenly I 
perceived: there was breaking water off our port bow! 

At first we thought it was the shore. Then, as we 
closed in, we saw the sea breaking over a great rock. 
And how it did boil and crash! We seemed to be right on 
top of it when suddenly a buoy leaped into sight out of a 
yawning abyss. 

“The old Bull, off Thatcher’s,” said Shorty. ‘‘ Now | 
know where I am; and, boy, doesn’t he roar, what?”’ 

He did indeed, and I was heartily thankful that the 
visibility was not so poor as it seemed. Shorty braced his 
yard up the other way while I wore around. We skimmed 
to windward of the awesome, thundering reef and held 
on under sail and power with lee rail awash, until 
Eastern Point came in sight over the bow. We carried 
that squaresail right up into the port of Gloucester and 
an outward-bound seiner gave us a cheer as we passed 
him, running in. 

I was very much surprised that we had not gotten 
further, but Shorty said he had had a hunch that Cape 
Ann would be about our limit for the day. He had run 
across there on the same course before. 
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Work WON’T RACK IT... 
WEATHER WON’T CRACK IT 


Aw Op Town Dincxy is small. It 
will stow in little space, or tow with- 
out strain. But it will take an amaz- 
ing load . . . stand hard use. The 
stern is cut and braced to take an 
outboard motor and the boat is built 
to bear it. An Old Town Dinghy 






in our free 1933 catalog. Also shows 


never leaks. No matter how much it 
is exposed to weather, the canvas- 
covered, wooden ‘hull can’t crack. 
Weeks out of water won’t shrink it. 


outboard boats, including big, fast, 
seaworthy, all-wood types for family 
use. Rowboats, and all kinds of 


canoes. Write today! Old Town 
Canoe Co., 493 Main Street, Old 





Here’s an ideal tender for your 
boat. See the sizes and lower prices 


* “Old Town Boats” * 
PO DOS SoSeoeoows 


Town, Maine. 








CIGARETTES, BOOK MATCHES 
and PLAYING CARDS can be made 
INTERESTING and ATTRACTIVE 


by printing on them an actual 
photographic reproduction of a 
favorite DOG, HORSE, HOUSE, 
YACHT or ANY OTHER SUB- 
JECT .. . also Yacht Flags and 
Crests in color as well as Initials 
and Names. Amy one or a combina- 
tion of these items make a very ac- 
ceptable gift. 


Complete details, prices and 
examples on request 
BRENNIG’S OWN 


Astor Trust Bldg. 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-4044 














¥ bt! 95 








CONEWAGO 


EIGHT-METRE BOAT—WINNER oF CANADA'S CUP 


The Canada’s Cup, Seawanhaka Cup and 
British-American Six-Metre Trophy were all 
won with the aid of parachute spinnakers 
of our make. 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 
Sailmakers Established 1790 
— City Island, New Pork City 














Fitting out your yacht for the 1933 season can be dene economically at 


PEIRCE AND KILBURN, INC. 








NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








TRUE HELICAL PITCH 


OLUMBIAN 


BRONZE 
(Propellers 


Write for 
complete information 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L.I., N. Y. 















= MINNEFORD 
Twenty-Three 









Footer 
NOTE CABIN TRUNK 


PRICED AT $810 


Send for 
Illustrated Literature 








MINNEFORD YACHT YARD, INC. 


CITY ISLAND NEW YORK | 
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MY SHAVING BRUSH, 
(CAN'T FIND MY 
SHAVING BRUSH 
How'M (GONNA SHAVE! 
FOR PETES SAKE 


\S THAT acc. 
ITHREW THAT 


SHAVING BRUSH 

















(17'S ALL RIGHT | 
(GOT You SOME 
BARBASOL 


You WON'T NEED 


THAT OLD BRUSH 


THREW MY 
SHAVING BRUSH 
AWAY || 




















THE CLERK SAID I'T WAS 
JUST THE THING FORA 
TENDER SKIN AN TouGH 
WHISKERS HE SAID YOU 
WOULD'NT LOOK ALL CUT UP 
IF You USE BARBASOL 























THROUGH SO SOON?’ 


MY, YOU LOoK< 
WONDERFUL 


Stephen 


SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER! Use Barbasol, the modern 
shaving cream, for a quick, cool, comfortable shave that leaves your 
face soft and smooth. Barbasol holds the whiskers erect, so the razor 
can slice ’em off quick and clean. It leaves the natural oil in the skin, 
protects the face from winter dryness and windchap, keeps it fit. Do 
away with the old fuss and muss, the harsh, biting alkalis that irritate 
a tender skin. Get a tube of Barbasol today and use it this way: 
I. Wash your face and leave it wet. 2. Smooth on Barbasol (no 
vigorous rubbing needed). 3%. Wet your razor and SHAVE. That’s 
all. Saves your time, saves your face! Generous tubes at all drug- 


gists’, 35¢ and 65¢, or large jar, 75¢. 


Barbasol recommends 
TEFRA TOOTHPASTE 


In every 30¢ tube there is a free 
Tefra toothbrush refill, to fit a life- 
time Tefra refillable toothbrush han- 
dle. For full information, tune in 
Barbasol radio programs listed. 


THE BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











Singin’ Sam, the Barbasol Man, in 
songs you can’t forget. Every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday eve- 
ning, at 8:15, Eastern Standard 
Time, over an extensive Columbia 
(WABC) Broadcasting hook-up. 


Barbasol Round-up with Carson 
Robison and his Buckaroos, in 
songs of the plains and mountains, 
WEAF-N.B.C. Red Network, Tues- 
days and Thursdays, 7:30 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time. 


Consult radio page of your local 














Of Interest to the Skipper 


The improved 1933 Gray model “* Four- 

20” delivers from 5 to 33 h. p. at 400 to 

2400 r.p.m. Length overall, 33 inches; 
weight, 452 pounds 


Se. 


Convert Your Dink 


The Yacht Equipment Co., of 454 
Washington Avenue, West Haven, Conn., 
is putting out what they call a “‘sailing 
dinghy kit,’’ which consists of all the 
parts, such as daggerboard, trunk, rud- 
der, sails, spars and ‘hardware, necessary 
to convert any small yacht tender into a 
sailing dinghy. The equipment is adapt- 
able to any 8-, 9-, or 10-foot dinghy, and 
is easy to install, complete conversion 
being possible in a few hours. Rudder and 
rigging ave quickly removable, leaving 
only about 10 pounds added permanently 
to the weight of the dink. Lug rig is 
furnished, which makes’.a simple yet effi- 
cient outfit, with short spars which may 
be stowed inside the boat. An interesting 
circular describing the kit in detail, which 
is quite moderate in price, may be had by 
writing to the Yacht Equipment Co. 


The new miniature Graflex, an ideal 
camera for the yachtsman because of its 
compactness and flexibility 
a 


Nelson Opens New Designing and 
Brokerage Office 


Chris B. Nelson, formerly vice president 
and naval architect of the Dawn Boat 
Corporation, announces the opening of an 
office at 110 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, for the general practice of naval 
architecture and yacht brokerage. 

Mr. Nelson is widely known in yachting 
circles as the designer of the famous 
Dawn Cruisers, which are well known in 
this country and abroad. Yachtsmen con- 
templating the design, purchase or sale 
of a boat during the coming season are 
invited to communicate with him. 
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_ 14448 FULTON ST. NYE 


SEND FOR OUR YACHTING CATALOGUE 




















DON'T BUY 
UNTIL 

HAVE 

OUR 
CATALOGUE 
20 DIFFERENT 





CAPE COD BOATS 


BACK TO PREWAR PRICES 





A BOAT 

YOU 
RECEIVED 

1933 
ILLUSTRATING 
MODELS 


CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 


Showroom, Main Office and Works: Wareham, Mass. 








Borers. Has a 
ING AND RACT NG 


meee’. sl 






The Equivalent of 


FOUR GALLONS IN ONE 
Covers Twice the Surface — Lasts Twice As Long — 
Avoids Expensive Scraping and Repainting Charges 
yd most effective preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and 
ippery finish. INVALUABLE FOR CRUIS- 
TWO HANDSOME AND LUMINOUS COLORS 
EMERALD AND LIGHT GREEN 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 














THE MOST ACCURATE MEANS OF MEASURING 
NAUTICAL SPEED AND CHANCES OF SPEED: - 


KENYON 


$64 EAST FIRST STREET 


BS ARE aS ek co. 


112 STATE STREET 


BOSTON ~™38 


INSTRUMENT CO. 


OSTON MASS 





WATER STREET NEW YORK 














Tel. LEx. 2-6861 


FROSTBITE DINGHIES 


Ratsey— Seaswan— Dyer 
NEW OR SECOND HAND 


Stainless Steel Rigging 
Yacht Racing Specialties 


SWAN and CHAMBERLAIN, INC. 


103 Park Avenue New York City 
























Tru- Pitch Propellers 
are recommended and 
endorsed by: 


ACF . . Chris-Craft 
Cohrone . . Corsair 
Dee Wite . Gar Wood 
Hacker . . . Higgins 
Johnson . . . Liggett 
Lyman .. . Matthews 
Prigg Boats . . Rich- 
ardson . . Robinson 
Sea-Lyon . . Stephens 
Truscott . . . Whitney 
Zobel . . . . Buda 
Chrysler . . . Capitol 
Cummins .. . Gray 
Kermath . . Scripps 
Sterling . . Universal 


























TRU -PITCH 








operating costs! 


be wrong? 


Federal-Mogul Corporation 
Detroit . . 






Dow: blame all your vibration 
troubles on your motor, or on your 
strut bearing and shaft alignment. 
It might be your “wheel.” It usually 
is! That’s why a Tru-Pitch Propeller 
will turn the trick—banish that irk- 
some vibration—pep up your engine 
revs — give your boat added “leg 
push” and speed — actually lower 
Specify a Tru-Pitch 
Propeller for proved performance. 
An imposing list of boat builders 
and marine engine manufacturers 
now specify and endorse Tru-Pitch 
Propellers. Can these leaders all 


